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Christmas !__Time of times the year ‘round when to be master and mistress of your own 
home means most to you and yours. For then, indeed, does the stimulating spirit of hearth 
and home extend its warmest welcome, inviting loyal friends to share “Holly and Mistletoe 
Hospitality” under your own roof tree. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


will enable you to keep Open House in a home of your own next Christmas. For interior 
woodwork that delights the eye and taste of the fastidious, for framework that is staunch, 
Arkansas Soft Pine affords specific superior qualities which give it distinguishing merit—and 
at a price representing minimum in building costs. 


Write now, builders of Better Homes, for the How and Why, attractive house plans and time-proven finishing 
instructions. All are yours for the asking. If interested in white enameled woodwork, be sure and advise. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trade marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU. 


1221 Boyle Building + Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Stucco 


P in the quaint old town of Quebec 
where the French Voyageurs first settled 
in 1608, there are standing today— intact 
—stucco houses that have seen the passing 
of many generations. 
The elements have imparted to them a 
softness of tone and texture, and the hand 
of time has but enriched their charms. 





The Home of Your Dreams 


OR a long time you have probably been plan- 

ning that dream home that will be for you and 
yours. You have considered the outside appear- 
ance—the style of architecture— the inside 
scheme of decoration. But have you given a 
thought to the construction of the inner and outer 
walls? Upon this construction depends your 
ultimate happiness. 


Real living comfort winter and summer, mini- 
mum fuel bills, resistance against fire, vermin and 
decay, — insulation against change of tempera- 
ture and dampness — all depend absolutely upon 
the wall construction of your home. 


BISHOPRIC Stucco over BISHOPRIC Base in 
construction and in use offers the possibilities of 
this insurance. 


ISHOPRIC 


orall time and clime 


ET us tell how beautiful houses are built 
of BISHOPRIC Stucco Walls, and of 
the wall-curtain of asphalt mastic that 

eliminates dampness and noise — the dovetail 
lock that holds the stucco in a vise grip for 
generations — all at a saving of original build- 
ing, and future upkeep cost. 

Write for “Bishopric For All Time 

and Clime.” We will gladly send 


this beautifully illustrated booklet to 
you upon request. 


The Bishopric Mfg. Company 


616 Este Avenue ~ Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
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HE amazing 
cosmopoli- 

tism of New York 
is never more ap- 
parent than at this 
time of the year. 
The winter season 
is in full swing, and 
one finds distin- 
guished visitors 
from the world 
over, at every turn. 
Once it was Paris 
where the whole 
world seemed to 
eddy, but New York is rap- 
idly becoming her rival. 
Even more interesting than 
New York’s cosmopolitism 
from a social standpoint is 
its cosmopolitism in its com- 
mercial aspect, for no Euro- 
pean country exploits the 
foreign as we do. This is a 
natural outcome of the 
‘melting pot’ and the wide 
variety of races that have 
taught us to appreciate 
their art, and to follow their 
tastes in all manner of ways. 
Just now, when the whole 
world is concerned with 
Christmas and Christmas 
giving, the searcher after 
the unexpected can spend 
many fascinating hours wandering in the 
quaint marts of the East Side. Here the deni- 








AN INTERESTING MOD- 
ERN IVORY FROM 
WIENER WERKSTATTE 





KERAMIK BY STRNAD FROM 
WIENER WERKSTATTE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


analyze. Here we may buy for a dollar flow- 
ered bowls lined with the marvelous Chinese 
green, from which the Chinese take their rice. 
(The original cost is probably a few cents.) 
There are little flowering lotus plants, that 
one buys for fifty cents in the strange, dusty 
little shops, and half-pound boxes of tea — 
boxes so marvelously green, with enamel-like 
decorations, that they suggest themselves to 
be hiding places for some rare, exotic treasure. 

Tea sets and plates, that are so obviously for 
Western consumption, gain a new romance in 
the setting of Chinatown. Perhaps an evil 
smelling ‘delicatessen,’ where one has pursued 
some especially vivid bit of color, will yield a 
glimpse of Chinese at their 
evening meal, and the black 
lacquer table, the brilliant 
bowls, and the deft han- 
dling of the chopsticks by 
the silent black-coated 
diners will send us away 
marveling. Centuries of 
beauty have given to the 
poorest coolie a certain 
appreciation that is re- 
flected in his delicate han- 
dling of fine porcelain, that 
puts many of our modern 
misses to shame. 

But it is not necessary to 
track the offerings of other 
lands to their lair. They 
are all eagerly offered us by 
every uptown merchant, 
and often they will cost less than when pur- 
chased with ‘atmosphere’ on the East Side. 


zens of different countries dwell in their well- . Naturally, the really rare and beautiful treas- 


defined districts, in splendid isolation 
from their neighbors, until a genera- 
tion of Americanization shall have 
done its work. Little Italy will yield 
its distinctive wares, the Russian 
quarter will offer you quaint brasses 
and strange sweetmeats, the Ukrani- 
ans stitch patiently at their beautiful 
embroideries, the Persian will have 
potteries that Omar might have en- 
vied, and so on ad infinitum. 
Chinatown is another favorite 
haunt of the searcher after the un- 
usual. In spite of the queer smells and 
the stuffy narrow streets it has a re- 
mote restful charm that is difficult to 





FROM FRANCE COME THE ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS AND FROM 
PERSIA THE BEAUTIFUL BOWL 





FROM 
CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 
COMES THE 
AMBER 
GLASS 
CIGARETTE 
BOX 





A PRETTY 
CHINESE 
ENAMEL 

TEA CADDY 


ures, such as the old jade lamps, the carved 
carnelian bells, the amethyst and rock crystal 
desk sets and like treasures, can be found only 
in the wealthy districts uptown. 

To spend a morning in the showrooms of an 
Oriental art dealer who really understands his 
treasures is to live briefly in another world 
and another age. We shall find new reasons 
why we should possess jade when he reminds 
us that it is the stone of perfect virtue. What 
appears to be a lamp of white carved jade is 
really the Goddess Kwan-Yin, whose name 
means ‘heedful of prayers,’ and she is not posed 
for effect, but carries the fly-brush (the emblem 
of power) and a branch of the sacred peach. 
The book-ends of spinach jade are images of 
Foo, the sacred dog, and will act as the 
guardians of the household, for the 
ancient Chinese invested him with 
miraculous powers. When we use 
beautiful accessories of jade for our 
writing table, we are not doing any- 
thing new, for the ancient Chinese 
used jade tablets to write on, though 
it is true that their use was restricted 
to the Emperor. It is also true that 
even the Emperor had to give up his 
luxuries in times of national stress — 
for then the jade tablet was laid aside 
and one of plain bamboo used instead. 

All this and more we may learn, 
and it is with a sigh for the past that 
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Here is a Different Wallboard 


F we could place a sample of Sheetrock in your 

hands, you would instantly see and be sure of the 
advantages of this different wallboard. You would see 
Sheetrock just as it is—plaster cast in sections. You 
would measure between your thumb and forefinger its 
3-inch thickness of pure gypsum. You would run 
your fingertips over its even surface. You would try 
its rigidity, and note how flexible it is along with this 
rocklike strength. And you would probably put it to 
the practical tests of nailing, sawing, and trial by fire. 


You would see Sheetrock take nails and saw like lumber 
—easy to handle and easy to erect. You would see it 
resist the hottest flame—for Sheetrock is rock and can- 
not burn.* You would observe how Sheetrock takes 
any decoration—paper, paint or panels. And you would 
decide to use Sheetrock—for walls and ceilings, in new 
construction, alterations, or repairs. There is no other 
wallboard like Sheetrock—economical, permanent, fire- 
proof. Your dealer in lumber or in builders’ supplies 
sells it. Write us for a free sample of Sheetrock. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 209 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


*Sheetrock is approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Int. 


SHEETROCK 


Keg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 











FIFTH AVENUE LOOKING-GLASS 





Is the Surrounding of Your Home 
Attractive? 


Perhaps a Rose Arbor or Pergola in the proper place 
of your Garden would transform barren spots into 
places of real attractions. 

A Catalogue illustrating and describing such things 
required to beautify and put cheer and pleasure 
within the surroundings of home, will be mailed on 
application. When writing enclose 20c and ask for 
Catalogue “‘M-34." 


HARTMANN- 
SANDERS CO. 


Factory, Showroom and 
Main Office 


2155-87 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 


Eastern Office and 
Showroom 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 








Amazing Antique 
Oriental Rugs 


Such rarities are seldom seen; thick, spark- 
ling, velvety. Some of my rugs are now in 
museums, many were pictured in leading rug 
books. Volume of supply is off 90% since 
1914, and will fall more. Persia is bare of 
antiques today. Each rug is a collector’s 
dream, the best of over 10,000. That is why 
I have sold rugs in all of our large cities. 
Descriptive list on request; then, if you like, 
I will prepay an assortment on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N. Y. 

















COLONIAL FIREPLACE 
FURNISHINGS 
They Gladden the Hearth 


Andirons, Grates, Fire Sets, ete., ina 
wide range of Colonial and other 
period desi in hand-wrought iron, 
polished or hammered brass 

: or any desired finish. Speci 
designs to order. 

* Much of your pleasure in 
your fireplace comes from the 
‘ beauty and usefulness of the acces- 
sories which rn the hearth. You have our 
record of thirty years in buildingand equipping 
fireplaces to assure artistic effect with ee 
tory service and economy either in complete 
fireplaces or in fireplace furnishings. 

Write today for newly issued booklet, ‘‘ Modern 
Fireplaces of Colonial Charm.” Sine FREE, 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO, 
80 Years Building Fireplaces 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 
































ANTIQUES FOR CHRISTMAS 
Send for List. 


“THE PACKET” West Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


SERVICE TABLE WA GON -— 
Large Broad Wide Table 

Top — Removable Giass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel ira 














COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-F Cunard Bidg. J 
Chicago, Ill. 


| IT SERVES YOUR HOME 
& SAVES YOUR TIME 








LACE IN THE MODERN SPIRIT 
BY PECHE; WIENER WERK- 
STATTE 


we return to the modern world, and it is with 
a strange feeling of unreality that we next visit 
a modernist gallery. 

The Wiener Werkstatte, our next port of 
call, isa far cry from the mysticism of the East, 
and is one of the most interesting exhibits that 
New York has seen for some time. Under the 
benevolent auspices of Mr. Josef Urban, who is 
known to the world as a famous stage designer, 
but who is equally skilled in all branches of art 
and architecture, it holds its exhibition in a 
beautiful studio on Fifth Avenue. The Wiener 
Werkstatte is a company of artists in Vienna 
who, under the leadership of Josef Hofmann, 
are banded together for all branches of decora- 
tion. All phases of the plastic arts are repre- 
sented. There are artists who confine them- 
selves to the dyeing and designing of fabrics, 
others who work in metal, some who devote all 
their time to sculpture or to wonderful and 
unusual porcelains, and others who bring the 
same vigorous spirit to so delicate a craft as 
lace-making. Through it all runs a vivid, rest- 
less, modern spirit that is expressive of the 
times, and at the same time a certain balance 
and proportion that can come only from the 
study and understanding of the art of the 
past. 

It takes, however, an artist of Mr. Urban’s 
calibre to make full use of the decorative 
values, and one hesitates to think of them used 
without discretion and discrimination. 

While the Wiener Werkstatte deals mainly 
with things from their decorative standpoint, 
the countries of Southern Europe are sending 
us simple and practical glass and pottery with 
entire success. The beautiful Bohemian glass, 
the Breton pottery with its quaint colorful 
figures, and the classical Italian designs are all 





ITALIAN FAIENCE FLOWER POT IN VIVID 
YELLOW 
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he-CopleyPrints 


Fine Art Pn prong of Distinguished Works of American Art. 
For 27 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. 


For Gifts, your Home and Schools 


One can live without art—but not so well, 





OUT OF THE SILENCE—By George DeForest Brush 
Extensive choice of subjects — including el S HOLY GRAIL, 
which depicts the TRIUMPH OF RIGHT OVER EVIL. For 
the stimulus of its pore! and its decorative dua. it belongs in 
every home, school, library, club, lodge-room, public building. 
Incomparable for memorials. 

WE SEND ON APPROVAL: $2.00 to $100.00. 

ALSO: Your Old Family Portraits done privately in the Copley Prints 
rom old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, tintypes, snapshots, 
etc.: Make unique gifts to your relatives. 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. (Stamps accepted.) 
It is practically a handbook of American Art. 

Above picture from a Copley Print Copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 96 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 

Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Pubfic Library 

















Hand Painted 
Ornamental Ship 
Designed by 


Fred Dana Marsh 
A.N.A. 


Cast in half round 
12" x 13” ready to 
fasten against wall 

















or mantel. 
Price $20.00 aanies 


JAMES R. MARSH 
101 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 





Novel Christmas Decorations 
EXQUISITE evergreens from the heart of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Galax leaves, Leucothoe sprays and sprigs of 
Balsam, fresh from the woods, delivered for Christmas. Ideal 
for decoration; a unique remembrance. Order early; enclose 
cards if a gift. 
Box N—All you can use, 500 assorted, 
eS IEEE REE 50 
a O — Enough to share with friends, 
Oe Ay 00 
MARY A. SWEENEY, 216 E. Market, Johnson City, Tenn. 





E have made a specialty of the highest 
grade cast brass Fireplace Fittings for 


over forty years. 
Write for our Catalogue of Andirons, Fenders, 
Screens and Fire-sets. 


BOSTON BRASS ANDIRON CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
83 Haverhill Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ee. a Established 1880 


COLONIAL BED SPREADS 


Full size; $15 single, $26 pair—Curtains $6 pair. So attrac- 
tive for Country, Lake, or Mountain homes. Lovely for 
Wedding and Xmas gifts. Hand tufted on unbleached 
muslin — copies of those made long ago. 


Write MRS. R. R. McCCUTCHEN, 1721 Pleasant St., Des Moines, lowa 


COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
ing. ene signet rings and ae dies 
engrav ar guaranteed. $6.00 up. 
Establish 

GEORGE 4 ‘TODD, 57 Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 








tat 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A— Professional Training Course. 
Course B — Domestic Course. How to Plan Your Own House. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 
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CRIME ECS ite RD Bee Bee 











FILET GRANDEE 
The Aristocrat of Filets 
as used in the New York home of Mrs. F. A. De Peyster. As 
this photograph suggests, this curtaining lends itself best to a 
distinguished setting. 
Booklets That Will Interest You 


Booklets “Concerning Window Draperies” and ““Twelve New 
Ideas for Decoration’”’ will be sent fre ou mention the 
name of the best retailer handling win lraperies in your 
city orshoppingcenter, Otherwise, enclose 10 cents in stamps. 


Quaker Lace Company so | 
Mills: Philadelphia, Pa. Wholesale Salesrooms: 890 Broadway, N.Y. LJ ’ f api “— Es 
. ee len Pat i a Lf i . 


eM hoe fee Pd 
Pope EROS ‘ I ees ie 
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OUR FIFTH AVENUE LOOSING-GLAS3 
This BOOK 


On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 








4 —) well known to us. With Europe apparently 
peaceful, we are finding these objects again in 
Pp a A N B O O K S the shops, and some newcomers in the field as 
well, among the most interesting of which are 

the vivid Rumanian designs. 

Flowers are always a delightful gift, and one 
may ‘say it with flowers’ in a new way now- 
adays, with very charming effect, and be long 
remembered by the recipient. France sends 
us marvelous artificial flowers that are un- 
believably beautiful — delphiniums so blue 











Contains practical suggestions 
on how to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting — 
explains how you can easily 
and economically refinish and 
keep woodwork, furniture and floors in perfect condition, 1 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least money. 








**COLONIAL HOUSES” — 13} x 19 inches, 27 two- 








story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 and so lifelike that they take one’s breath Our book will help you realize that ambition without 
delivered. a : : ‘cutting corners.” Explains how inexpensive woods ay 
‘i af : away; carnations so soft and feathery that be finished as beautifully as more ay varieties. 
STUCCO HOUSES” — Cloth, 14 x 26 inches, 24 ffs th | ° ly hid d after receiving book, you wish further information, wt 
grag ey Senay, $15,000 to $140,000. Price one sniiis them luxuriously; rare orchids an our Individual Service Department. Experts will gladly 
10.00 delivered. 
all the treasures of the garden and hothouse. sable nico niger <prnapuapiuie 
: = P = J We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 
Each Contains: . They are very welcome decorations on winter name and address of one of the best painters in your locality 
Exterior Views; Plans, Descriptions; Current e . = 
ulaeist ent aes bite days, when fresh flowers are beyond the reach S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 12, Racine, Wis. 
, . ee “‘ The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
of most of us. They give us a sense of luxury (Ounadinn Bactary— Brant’) 





Before building a large house or an especially fine 
small house, you Will need these. 











for an entire season that is very satisfying, but 
: they must be used with discretion. Many 
Send check or money order or call - / 


ppl, ing eae hostesses carry camouflage to new lengths by BECOME AN 
a mixing them discreetly with the genuine arti- INTERIOR DECORATOR 


cle. Blooms that are frankly and amusingly 








St: a a 


Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York —- - 
. IER CN artificial are the bead and shell flowers, and the HOME STUDY COURSES 
anning, Supervision, / eraitons , . . . . 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty Venetian glass posies, while the quaint wax Ss ep emcee daca goal 
a } and feather flowers, beloved by our grand- Textiles, rugs, tapestries, furniture arrange- 
¢ ment, curtains and draperies, period wall 





mothers, are warmly welcomed in the up-to- treatments, etc. Courses for professionals and 
F amateurs. 


date interior. Enroll now. Send for Catalog B2 


FIREPLACE A box is another gift that is very intriguing ; 
FITTINGS to the ordinary person. It need not contain ee Veen: of 









































{ © anything, but it offers untold possibilities, and 10] PARK AVE *NEW YORK. CITY 
bid oe geregg An a France again comes to the fore and supplies 
hearth group which in- the charming and unusual boxes to which New 
(Deign sdb oh high), York is so yi These boxes are now being P EWTER WARE 
aed pattie Sogn iy ape made very beautifully in this country with 
ca tbaiaine the same distinction as the original French 
Catalogue B sent on request models. The most attractive are those that 
The H. W. Covert Company take old French prints and use them for the 


137 East 46th Street 
New York 


chief motif of decoration; many lovely ones are 
entirely hand-painted, while some are cleverly 
































MADE BY 


L. H. VAUGHAN, TAUNTON, MASS. 


a DRIFTWOOD BLAZE 3 


THE UNIQUE GIFT THAT’S A 
CONSTANT REMINDER OF YOU! 


For Colors in Open Fires 
The colors of driftwood concentrated and 
intensified. 75¢ postpaid. 


A 75c boxed gift package with your card, 
sent anywhere, postpaid. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Order early. 


DRIFTWOOD BLAZE Co. 
373B Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





For Sale at Arts and Crafts Galleries 


or sent direct, prepaid 


The Cape Cod Fire Lighter 


ALWAYS READY—WNEVER FAILS 


Light your log fire without the bother of kindling 
wood or paper. Sold by most dealers or sent direct. 


WithTray, 5.0 CAPE COD SHOP 


Without Tray, 4.00 
Postage extra Dept.C 320-322 Fifth Ave., New York 


HAND WOVEN RUGS 


Distinctive RUGS woven to order, of soft YARN or JUTE, beautiful 
colors to harmonize with any color scheme. Any width up to 42 inches 
and any length. Price of 27 x 54, $2.75, ep hwnd 4s proportion. Min- 
iature sample rug, to be used as table mat, don receipt of 25 cts. 
State color desired. EMPIRE WEAVING WORKS. Uriton, N. Y. 


Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 4 
Solid metal, carefully milled, finished black. All ready 
to attach to steps or porch where it will lend unusual charm 
to your home. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.00. 


Household Patent Co. Reading, Mass. - 


GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and American 
specimens. Aquarium plants, castles, 
globes and supplies. We make artistic aquariums suitable for 
beautiful homes, conservatories, the office, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS Racine, Wisconsin 


HAND WOVEN SHOPPING | BAGS can. 
c 7 erte. * > 

 gUniauet Attractive courte of Breen caters |“ FTome-Making as a Profession 

n ideal gift. Lovely shades— rose, blue and Ra 2 ITALIAN POTTERY, ENGLISH PEWTER, AND RUS- A100-pp. ill. handbook—FREE. H ap ee ce courses: 
contrasting arrowhead stripes. Size 11x11 in. Finished with a 00 fs ~ ith he ag ae, ome A acien M lunch- 
knotted fringe and handles. Postpaid $2.00 each or $5.00 for SIAN EMBROIDERY GO TO MAKE UP THIS IN | beer: “yl Waitay tov annie oalhenbd peatiltes cad baaredic iency- 
one of each color. NELLA. WEST, Box 206, Louisa, VA. TERESTING GROUP AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 834 East 58th St., CHIGAGO, ILL 
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Polished 
Brass; 












Hand Quilted Comforters | 


WARMLY . padded with pure lamb’s wool, 
quilted in charming designs with either 
straight or scalloped edge. Made to order in any 
size for beds, bassinets and chaise longues, in 
sateens, silks or satins. Charming for bridal and 
anniv — gifts. 
‘vite for samples and booklet to 


ELEANOR BEARD 
“ Hedgelands” Hardinsburg, Ky 


ANTIQUES 


For Christmas 
HAZEL H. HARPENDING DUNDEE, NEW YORK 
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Before you 
Build your 
HOME 


et this 408 Page 
wis Faye r 
Home Building 


Are you planning to build a 
new home? If so, by all means 
get “Building With Assurance,” 
the great 408-page Master Book 
—8l4 x 11 in size. This big, 
fine volume was prepared at 
great cost and with painstaking 
effort expressly for home build- 
ers such as you. Within its 
covers Morgan has placed the 
experiences of America’s lead- 
ing authorities. It is literally 
filled with practical building 
ideas which will help you plan 
ahead wisely, reduce waste, 
guard against loss, get more for 
your money. Many call it the 
most valuable building book of 
its time, 

“BuildingWith Assurance” ex- 
plains just the things you want 
to know in a simple way. 
Gives page after page of cot- 
tages, bungalows and dwellings, 
with floor plans. Illustrates 
scores of interiors—halls, stair- 
ways, dining rooms, breakfast 
nooks, porches, etc. Makes 
available to you the help of 
authorities on such vital sub- 
jects as interior decoration, 
floor coverings, lighting, plumb- 
ing, heating, etc. You get the 
hows and whys—the facts that 
you need to build successfully. 
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Send Coupon for 
Prospectus 





HE book is not for general distribution. 
It is for earnest home-lovers. Our 
prospectus tells about it— reproduces actual 
pages, etc. The prospectus is gladly sent 7°, Mertan Woodwork Organization 


e Address nearest office, Dept. B-12 
se W é € ; . Chicago, I. 
to those who mail the coupon. 17 lads saa & Dear Company, Cate 


Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


¢ Gentlemen: Iama home lover so please 
7 send me at once copy of your beautiful 
prospectus, which describes “Building 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 7 With Assurance.” 


CMORGAN~QUALITY” fm 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK : FOieacics cccwvncadsevesvace eee ase oem 
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~ Fireside Cl? Powder 
Flame 
, a 
FIREPLACE FIXTURES Sprinkled over 
the burning F 
Beautify your fire- logs or coals of 
place with fixtures 
really worthy of it. a fireplace pro- 
Stover Andiron duces the beau- 
ng Baskets and f ‘ful ira 4 
ire Sets are cree u w 
ated to meet the a sar ved ee 
approval of the (postpaic, greens, blues, 
more discriminat- 
ing. reds, oranges, and purples 
of a beach fire. 
Distinctive Designs — Attractive Finishes AN IDEAL ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Stover fixtures can be supplied in special bronze and 
plated finishes that are particularly beautiful and cost A FASCINATING ENTERTAINER 
but little more than the ordinary black fixture. Also in A FIREPLACE BEAUTIFIER 
solid brass, brush-brass finish. 
Your Fireplace Firesive Powder Company 
Will Throw More Heat PORT RICHMOND, S.I., N.Y. 
When Stover Damper Equipped 
Fireplaces equipped with Stover it Slo z nites seein 
Dampers will throw more heat, save 
fuel and add greatly tothe comfort 4 
of the owner. Insist that your con- P 
a tractor use Stover Fireplace RNER STORE 
ireplace Damper Pietures 
: saree A GLIMPSE OF THE OFFICE AT THE WIENER 3 : 
ee ee ee eee eee WERKSTATTE SHOWING THE _INTEREST- 
STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. ING USE MADE OF THE MODERN SILK FOR 
1302 East Street Freeport, Ill. | PANELING 
Y n m contrived with wall paper or the motifs from ' ies _ 
Ou Ca Make at Ho e tial é TOYS OF EDUCATION 
Parchment Shades and Lamps old bonnet-boxes. These boxes are of all kinds UR miniature store complete with 75 duplicates of standard pack- 
° » © “ ° ° age goods in addition to cardboard and paper toy ‘* money.” 
Easy Interesting Profitable — for gloves, veils, stockings, jewels, hairpins, The miniature labels enclose wooden blocks making these sets 
Parchment Shades, Lamps, and very durable. A practical education through pleasure for all 
Shields in artistic designs are the spectacles, and for many other purports. A eases ey site tee nace 25. 
newest vogue. Gave } usual price by gift that cannot fail to please would be one of Larger size containing over 100 pieces, $13.00 postpaid. 
ae eee hi ei ciieiniihiass remed Hin aakie diene WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
directions for making; so simple ese ¢ values oxes Tlled WI avender or 264 Bolyston Street Boston, Mass. 
anyone can do it. Free Catalog potpourri. 
re a“ shows 3 300 ati shapes, sizes A-aite of thie. kind 48 h | 1 
and designs. you are interest in studying gl Oo IS KIN offers a appy solu- fi 
color harmony, unusual methods of treatment, ‘ sane ; an u a ire ace 
efiective combinations, send 15¢ for “‘In- i> tion of the proble What shall it be? Open fire witho t P 
structions Parchment Shade Painting and : F mee . The Mayflower Frank- 
Sibling’ inane summplote divustionn tas when the person to whom one Is anxious to lin Stove connects 
= ae a t 
= seas ae” Sent free convey the spirit of good will is already blessed flue.” Can be used in a 
CHINA PAINTERS! rj any W goods. eee OF TOUS 
The latest of everything in china —saving with mer worldly 8 nods ‘ mantel. 
from 10 to 40 per cent. We are America’s At the Art Centre there has been an exhi- Gives more heat than 
largest white china importers and sell direct os . . an ordinary fireplace 
to users bition of rare silver by the celebrated Danish and also improves poor 
Sent for Free Catalog No. 53N -raftsman, Georg Jensen. Although this sil- draft. Burns wood or 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913° West Van Buren Street, CHICAGO = “F2/tSMan, corg jensen. a Ss coal. 
ver has been exhibited in all of the capitals of Send for booklet 
oe iva ike Europe this is the first time that it has found > — Seneh tein. te. 
rr) its way to New York. ee 2 ; 
Pictures It has been said that Georg Jensen has 
mesic made useful things beautiful and indeed after W A 
: ' examining the delightful spoons, salt cellars, BRASS RE for GIFTS 
Reproductions ; ~ . “ ns yee for beautifully illustrated miniature 
of famous —_- tea-pots and sugar-sifters, each one a little ; portfolio of brass candlesticks, sconces, can- 
erpieces — More oa ' a a Be ee ‘ elabra, coffee sets, etc. R ductic f 
aan Gn Gane ae than 2200 sub- piece of art, one could easily imagine that authentic old English and Colonial lent. 
Artotype—11 x 17—Hand Colored $2.00 the presence of any one of them on a tea table ssoopnably priced. 
bireacCataloe aeucodide seceit of 16 cos ts in stamps. would make one forget the more mundane aa EBA B. SCOT a - 
For twenty-five years the Perry Pictures have beer et on one Such si ™ di tod ixteen Ban reet, New Yor 
recognized for artistic merit and they are known in purpose of tiffin time. such simple dignitie 
every civilized country in the world. lines —- such exquisite proportions and delicate ehy 
‘The Perry Pictures Box lis mouldings — no wonder that it has been said Our Hand Wrought Brasses 
De, ery Malden, Mass. ‘ . es For high boys, low boys, desks, 
of this master artisan that he fittingly wears chests of drawers, etc., are perfect 
A RR ie A SERIES ere UNE w eer a ies of the best o 1s in detail, 
; the mantle of Benvenuto Cellini. Sesion: widomamehin ged ectec sal 
GENUINE NAVAJO INDIAN Here was an unusual collection of silver pc lg gn pega 
RUGS AND BLANKETS craft, a collection that showed that real porlagy ~ son shee ca 
: . : - Wm. Ball and Sons, Malvern, Chester County, Penna. 
Can buy direct from the Indian artists are turning their attention to the : 4 
Sealed to each rug is the making of household objects of real beauty, Antiques from My Attic 
U. S. INDIAN AGENT'S GUARANTEE | an achievement for which many of them | Sold privately to Collectors and Dealers 
that it is genuine . . Phone Spruce 2505 for Appointment. Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for illustrated booklet and price list have received high honors. ESTHER WALKER 
W.S. DALTON, fodien Toater, Box 277, memadenne M. And so, one need not travel to foreign lands | 1819 DeLancey Place Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee eae for unusual Christmas gifts. Here, within a | z CES wy a 
HOOKED RUGS 


A s) Ss Xe RETS | small radius, has been a liberal outpouring Hooked in Century Old Patterns. 
| Antiques moderately priced. 
} 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- of products from nearly every known country 
| MRS. ELIZABETH E. MORSE 


less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. ue oss te : } 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | and perhaps a few hitherto unknown. Home Address Bon Air Park New Rochelle, N. ¥- 
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Courtesy William Helburn, Inc. wr Illustration from January House Bea utiful 
¢ y 7yY + 
The Fanuary HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will herald 
: rary 
THE NEW YEAR 
2 
8 F , ° . . °° ee e : « 
r N order that we may all start the New Year aright, you for it at once, if you are not already a member of its family? 
a P ‘ *s - = . 
t will find on the cover of the first number for 1923 a Inthe January number you will find many articles on 
, beautifully illuminated creed for Home Builders. This diverse subjects, from Spanish architecture to Chinese 
; reads in part, ‘To Own my Home, and to give it Within porcelains. And gardens — gardens of every type, and to 
r ys a E oun on . ° - : . aka. ° 
r and Without the Character of my own Thought and Taste.’ fit every purse, will be found in its pages. There will be 
How many times vou are eager to have help in forming a new department in which the author, who is an authority 
that thought and taste so that you can express through in this line, will tell you about the new fruits, berries, and 
the medium of your own four walls, and what you put vegetables as Mrs. King tells you of the new things in the 
within them, what is really beautiful! Does n’t it en- flower world. You will begin to make lists at once for vour 
courage you to learn from pictures and straightforward, spring planting after reading this first installment. For 
practical articles that you do not need the purse of an the perfect housekeeper there will be an account of how to 
automobile manufacturer in order to have a restful and cheat the kitchen clock and gain an hour or two in the 
harmonious home? That the smallest house may show daily routine, and in the Building Dialogue the Builder 
character and charm, and be homelike and beautiful? To confesses how much he learns from his wife. 
help you realize such a Home is what The House Beautiful is This number has a rich and varied contents page, as i 
| for. Should you not then start the New Year by subscribing shown by the partial list given below: 45} 
ls MH 
Ge aS 
RBS setiaaiinataaal ae CASS 
! rr 
? —— . Hl Tue House Beautirut PustisHinc Company, Inc. H.B, 12-22 
Included in the JANUARY (ntents Will be: \ Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., 
° ! or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Planning and Furnishing in the Early Hall-marks on English Silver | 
5 Spanish Style A Stone House in Philadelphia ; Gentlemen: Enclosed is $ pater) I ive months’ Subscription, or 
A House at Marblehead xy ‘hy rae 3-00** for 15 months. 
AG : Domestic Architecture in Peru 1 
einen ona Back The Man in the House Next Door 1 
ow to Drape the Bed 7 : “eiee Name 
one _— —— : Carrying Sunlight Around the Room | Nan 
Building Dialogues: What I Learned ~~ © Lee | 
from my Wife Natural and Artificial Water " Stre 
The House in Good Taste Chronicles of the Garden r ° 
° “7 On State 
Blue and White Chinese Porcelain Keeping the House Beautiful 1 er , 
4 S ie sa r foreign postage 45c extra, Canadisz yostage 20c extra. 
An English Garden Picture The Window Shopper ** Foreign pavtens $1.25 pos Oy Canadien post ae dex cua, 
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ROTECT YOUR HOME 


from fire and lightning—and add se- | 
curity to lasting service and satisfaction. 
For better roofs and sheet metal work, use 


KEYSTONE 
Con _/ cer 


PER st 
i TANT NOTICE No Overheating — 
Galvanized Sheets and IMPORTANT NOTIC eae 




















R Ti WE are prepared to give information on } 
oofing im Plates all matters pertaining to the house, its » homes where oe eng aondengnene. 
This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist- lanning, its building, its equipment and the rooms are generally too hot or too cold, seldom 
ance +0 caus for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roofing, P f & hing: d ‘ . 5 P rages comfortable. This variation in temperature is un- 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses. Look its furnishing; and also pertaining to the necessary. The “Minneapolis” automatically main- 
for the Keystone added to regular brands. grounds about the house, their organization tains normal, healthy temperature. Lowers the tem- 
APOLLO-KEYsTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased wear : ai d pl : d thei perature at night, raises it in the morning while you 
and permanence to the sheet metal work on your buildings. into service- and pleasure-units and their sleep. Cuts fuel bills. Savessteps. Guichly end enuly 
KEYSTONE CoprER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, plantin 2. installed in old or new homes on any type of heating 
attractiveand satisfactory roofs. Supplied ingrades upto ne system burning any kind of fuel. Half a million 
coating— specially adapted to residences and public buildings. Lit : e book . 
Metal roofs may painted to harmonize with the color scheme If this information is given in the form of in use, Write for free booklet. 
of the building—an important feature which is often overlooked, ° . 
Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, sketches or drawings, the prices vary and INNEAPOLS. S 
and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Send ay be had u applicatio If given in 
for our booklet, “‘Oopper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin.” may be pon application. g HEAT REGULATOR Co. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A the form of a letter, the charge is two dollars 
‘ , ao : 2745 Fourth Ave., S Mi lis, Mi 
for one to four questions, and fifty cents 745 Fourth Ave., So. inneapolis, Minn. 
-  ssoeaterme for each additional question. 



















Questions should be paragraphed and 
numbered and the money should be en- 
closed with the letter. There is no charge 








Wears like Iron 













7 for questions about our own House Beau- , t f 
ee Your tiful houses. Address all communications -wa erproo 
ia on the subjects mentioned above to the fi reproof 
Mey CASEMENTS Home Builders’ Guide, Readers’ Service, sresilient 
fy Abe to be Satisfactory House Beautiful Publishing Co., 8 Arling- 
Ly: ton Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Sia must lock 
eae securely Letters are answered by mail immedi- 


A composition material easily applied in plastic 
from over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about 3-8inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 
A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. Nocrevices togather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital — wherever a beautifu!, substential floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and sample FREE of your first and second 
choice of color. 

Imperial Floor Go., 91-96 Halstead St., Rochester, N. Y- 


A Success for 15 Years MGGiZ 





ately, but we retain the privilege of publish- 
ing such letters in whole or in part, unless 


: 
MONARCH especially requested not to do so. Also, 
we reserve the right to decline to answer 


any question or to make any plans or 
= , sketches if for any reason it seems best to 


No Gears—No Ratchets—No Keys—No Rattle do so. 


Actually grips the sash firmly. Casements may be ee 
easily opened and closed or securely locked at any 
angle in one continuous movement, without disturbing 
screen ordrapes. Sold by hardware dealers everywhere. 


vs 


‘— 





























Send for “‘Casement Windows” —a book that points Question: | am building a house, and | am 
the way to casement satisfaction. disturbed about the fireplaces. So many = = 
MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY people tell me so many different things, 
Makers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips particularly about the relation of width to 
4910 Penrose Street St. Louis, Mo. | height and depth. Can you help me: 




















NSWER: In building fireplaces there 
are certain fundamental things to con- | 
sider. If the depth is either too great or too | 


e i, 5 u { 
unnin shallow for the width of the opening, there is | eye 
‘ * og . | J 
danger of smoking. There is the same danger | “ : 
Water also, if the opening is abnormally high. ; If “Home Kraft” and “Draughtsman” each contain Bun- 
the cheeks of the fireplace —that is, the side | galows and Two Stories. ‘Plan Kraft” Two Stories. j 











* Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. 


















Strong Pressure faces —slope considerably, more heat will be | “De Luxe Flats” $1.00. 
rown into the i “y ac DE LUXE BUILDING CO., 
EP ne ge th own i it the room than if they run back | atten et en 
which of the 150 Kewanee plants meets with a slight slope or at right angles to the 
your individual needs. Write for bul- 
letins on Running Water, Electric face. a 





Light and Sewage Disposal. 
| KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIESCO. 
439 So. Franklin Street Kewanee, Ill. 


iKEwanEE 


A fireplace is likely to smoke if it does not 
| have a proper smoke-chamber over it, and 
| also if the flue does not run straight, or prac- BUILD NOP 


| tically straight. If the fireplace is built in an |. 
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COMPETITION 
FOR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COVERS 


FIRST PRIZE $500 
SECOND PRIZE $250 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY ANNOUNCES A COMPETITION 
FOR COVERS FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 


The decision on the submitted designs will be made by a committee consisting of 


Mr. Louts Earle Rowe, Director of the Rhode Island School of Design, and several 
members of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL organization who will base thetr decision 
upon the following points: 


1. Beauty of design and color. 

2. Effectiveness on news stand, seen at a distance of fifteen feet. 
" 

3 


. The degree to which the design expresses the individuality of the magazine. 


(i onditions 


Designs will be considered from all who care to enter the competition, provided the following conditions 
are observed: 


1. Cover designs should be fifteen and one-quarter inches by nineteen and seven-eighths 
inches (153 x 19%). In placing the design allow for a trim of one-quarter inch to be made 
by the printer from top, bottom and right side. 


2. Designs should be painted or mounted on a stiff board. 


3. Designs may be presented in any medium, but we believe water color paint to be the most 
satisfactory. Our covers are reproduced by the four-color photo-engraving process and 
the colors chosen, as far as possible, should be pure colors which are easily reproduced. 
A wash of Chinese white over a drawing militates against a good reproduction. 


4. We do not use black borders on our covers and prefer a cover with the design bleeding off. 


5. No lettering should be put on by the artist, but space should be allowed for the lettering, 
House BEauTIFUL in two lines, and the date on a third line in the upper right or left- 
hand corner. Space should also be left for a subtitle across the bottom of the design. 
(See the August and September issues.) 


6. No more than three designs may be submitted by one person. 


Delivery of Designs 
i, 4 


The design should be securely wrapped, addressed to Competition Committee, House BeavuTIFUL, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Massachusetts, and should be received on or before February 10, 1923. 


Designs submitted in this competition are at the owners’ risk from the time they are sent until 
returned, although reasonable care will be exercised in their handling and keeping. 


The Prize Designs are to become the property of Tae House Beautirut and we reserve the right 
to purchase at one hundred dollars each those designs which are desirable. All others will be returned 
to the owners, provided sufficient postage is included. 
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Snow White 


HESS STEEL 
MEDICINE CABINETS 
and 
LAVATORY MIRRORS 


_ Sanitary- Beautiful 


Better than wood — never 
| sag, shrink, warp or stain. 
Easily cleaned with soap 
| and water. The enamel is 
guaranteed never to crack, 
blister or peel. 






Low in price, but fine 
enough for any 
bathroom. 





Ask any 
This dealer or 
mark write us for 
guarantees illustrated 
best booklet 
quality and 
prices 





Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1219 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 
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CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These casements are cheapest to install, 
easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 

Send for new picture booklet, showing 
installations of Hoffman type casements 
in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 


9c3 Steger Bisg., CHICAGO 
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Wall « Ceiling 
1s @:batelorete) < 


Just out. Every home planner should have this 
helpful information. me of its instructive 
chapters are: I— “‘What a Home Planner Should 
Know About Walls.” II —‘“‘About Ceilings.” 
V—“‘Interior Decorative Treatments.” Ask us 
for it—no cost or obligation whether you intend 
to build now or later. Write today. 


(Af STEEL LATH CO. 
NILES, OHIO 


The 





“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Ninth edition — just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 44 complete 
designs with 150 illustrations 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucce. Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Es- 
timates of cost. Floorplans with 
Special plane and sketches furnished. Desigas 

Price $3.00. Prepaid. 














< 





dimensions of rooms. 
costing 36.600 to $30,000. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 





outside wall, there is danger of smoking, unless 
there are proper air spaces in the thickness of 
the brick walls surrounding it. Remember 
also that you are not getting a good draft un- 
less the chimney is reasonably high. It is 
better to build it high enough at first than to 
be obliged to add an iron funnel later. 

In regard to the proportions of width to 
height to depth, the narrowest opening you 
are likely to build is two feet. The height for 
such an opening should be not over two feet, 
and the depth one foot. If the opening is to be 
two and a half feet, the height may be increased 
to two feet two inches, and the depth to four- 
teen inches. If the opening is two feet eight 
inches, or two feet ten inches, the height may 
be two feet four inches, and the depth six- 
teen inches. A three-foot opening may have a 
height of two feet six inches, and a depth of 
eighteen inches. A three-foot six-inch opening 
may have a height of two feet eight inches, and 
a depth of eighteen inches. A four-foot open- 
ing can safely have a height of three feet, and 
a depth of twenty inches, while a five-foot 
opening should have a height of three feet two 
inches, and a depth of twenty-two inches. 
Even for a six-foot opening a height of three 
feet four inches, and depth of two feet will 
be sufficient. 

For a fireplace having an opening up to 
three feet six inches in width, the smoke flue 
may be eight and a half by thirteen inches. 
From three feet six to four feet six inches in 
width, a flue lining thirteen inches square is 
sometimes advised. For wider fireplaces some 
authorities advise flues thirteen inches by 
eighteen inches. You will find some authori- 
ties who advise round smoke flues instead of 
rectangular ones, because of the dead air 
spaces in the corners. In the majority of cases, 
however, rectangular smoke flues are used 
successfully. 

In considering these figures, it should be 
realized that there may be some variation, 
perhaps an inch one way or the other, owing 
to differences in brick sizes. 

If your fireplace opening is carefully pro- 
portioned, if it has a proper throat and dam- 
per, a generous air chamber, a smoke flue of 
sufficient area and length, and if, in the case of 
outside walls, air spaces are provided, you 
should have no trouble from smoking. After 
all, a good brickmason, with an understanding 
of fireplaces, and a pride in doing good work, 
is of more practical value than any rules. 


* * * 


Question: The paint on the walls of my 
house is peeling badly. Why is this? 
NSWER: When paint peels from the board 
finish of outside walls, such as clapboards 
or siding, it is generally because water has 
leaked in behind the boarding; and the damp- 
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Undecorated 
You decorate in color, according to taste 
Lot No. ‘‘D’’—1 Door Knocker, 1 Pair Bookends, 1 Candle 
Sconce, 1 Door Stop, 2 Candlesticks. 

Entire Lot for $3.00, f. 0. b. Albany, N. Y. 


Practical Reproductions of Antique 
Andirons and Door Knocker in Grey Iron 


> Ls 1 


| 


Ht. 
yd 





No. 37 


1 Pair, either set 
Andirons, including 





No. 35 Biddeford 1 Door Knocker, No. 36 Lafayette 
Ht. 103” Wt. $5.00 Ht. 124” Wt. 
(pair) 9} lbs. f. o. b, Albany, N. Y. (pair) 14 Ibs. 

Send cash with all orders. State how you want shipped (freight or express) 

ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


























Portable 


HODGSON ucises 


A house for every purpose 


No matter what kind of a building you want a Hodgson 
Portable House will fill your need. All over the world 
Hodgson Houses are used as cottages, garages, studios, 
schools, play houses, etc. 

The finest materials plus the experience of twenty- 
eight years in building give Hodgson Houses a beauty, 
durability and distinction which cannot be equalled. 


Write today for illustrated catalog. 
E. F. HODGSON Co. 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 

















WV" UNDERGROUND 
SESE GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Winter. We have 
had seventeen years’ experience 
eliminating them, Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or downstairs. 


The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 


Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 








Stillwell 
PLAN BOOKS 


—Show Pictures, Floor Plans, and 
Estimated Costs of Building over 200 
Selected Designs. 
‘ CALIFORNIA STYLE HOMES 
— for any climate 
**West Coast Bungalows’’ 
50 Houses 6 & 7 Rooms—#l 





“Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
**The New Colonials’* “Little Bungalows”’ 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms-61 75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms—$1 
PECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for any three of 
these books and get Garage Folder FREE 
Money back if not satisfied 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 722 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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GARDEN 
DESIGN 


The 


HOME BUILDERS’ GUIDE 


PLANTS AND 
PLANTING 
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Win<Dor 


Casement Adjusters 


The above is one of the important recent im- 
provements in our complete new line of casement 
adjusters. 

All of our equipment is designed to overcome 
the screening difficulty of English casements by 
complete inside control. 


We shall be glad to send an illustrated circu- 
lar on our new equipment on request. 

The Casement Hardware Co. 

225 Pelouze Building Chicago 














Established 1810 


ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


FOR GARDEN & INTERIOR 
Send 10¢ in stamps for Catal 

of Bird Baths Flovier Vases. Bones, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches 
and other interesting pieces in 
durable Terra Cotta. 


GALLOWAY TERRA Colta CO 


3220 WALNUT ST PHILADELPHIA 


30” x 40” 





















An Ideal Christmas Present 


Colors 
White, Black, 
Light Gray, 







Snug, warm, cold-weather hose. 
Worn over the shoes, either rolled 
down or pulled up. On or off 










Oxford Pur- easily as a glove. Correct for 
ple (in both young or old and for any 
styles) occasion. 

ag Bel. Peggy Teare Motor-Hose 
gian Blue, are made of pure, worsted, north- 
Rose (rub- country wool. Have leather or 
ber soles rubber half soles with an opening for 
only) shoe heel. Smart, stylish, comfort- 
Brown able. Beautiful colors. Sizes 3 to 8. 
Heather Order today for best selection stating 
(leather size and color. 

only) Leather soles per pair $3.00. Rubber 
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sketches by C. Scott White.” —The Continent. $1.75 
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ness striking out is likely to cause peeling. 
Leakage of this sort can usually be traced to 
the house gutters. I should have these ex- 
amined. A similar peeling is likely to occur on 
plaster walls when paint is applied before the 
plaster is thoroughly drv. 


QuEsTION: We are considering repainting 
the window and door trim of our cream-col- 
ored stucco house. Would either Mitis 
green or a deep brown be a good color? We 
feel the need of some strong contrast, as the 
house is rather uninteresting at present. 


NSWER: I should strongly advise against 

painting the window- and door-trim of 
your house either Mitis green or dark brown. 
The former color can sometimes be most 
effectively used for blinds and doors, but | 
should never advise its use for trim, as it 
would give too strong a note of contrast. 

Unless your house is so designed that it is 
particularly desired to emphasize the trim 
around doors and windows, it is best to paint 
it a color as close to the body color of the house 
as possible so that the trim will not be unduly 
prominent. This is particularly true in the 
case of stucco houses. Many of the more 
modern houses of this type have a very slight 
window trim, back of the face of the stucco, so 
that it is not at all prominent. This is an 
excellent treatment. 

Dark window- and door-trim is sometimes 
used where an English effect is desired. In 
this case, however, the trim is consciously 
planned for this English type of house, being 
even hand-adzed to imitate the old English 
hand-hewn frame. Even in a house of this 
sort, | should not suggest the use of a very 
dark brown for the trim, but a brown with a 
grayish cast like old wood. 

Although I have not seen your house, and 
do not know just what the conditions are, | 
should advise your painting the trim either 
cream white or a color which closely resembles 
the body of the house. If you feel the need of 
contrast, it can be procured either with the 
use of blinds of gray-green or some contrasting 
color (if they are in keeping with the style of 
your house), or by the use of vines against the 
stucco. Evergreen vines such as English ivy 
or Evonymus radicans which make an ef- 
fective dark mass against the light stucco are 
excellent. 

There is also a lovely climbing hydrangea 
which, while not evergreen, has leaves of a 
dark color and effective white flowers early in 
the summer. This is stunning against a house 
where a straight-growing vine is desired. | 
think that if you use this with possibly a wis- 
taria or two near the porch or your front door, 
you would not feel the need of so much con- 
trast in the house itself. 
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This house may be built of Indiana Limestone for $25,000 


For the Home of Moderate Cost 


Random Indiana Limestone Ashlar gives the home builder natural 


stone in a new form and affords a most economical material for 





walling purposes. 


The stone is furnished from the Indiana Limestone quarries in 
random length strips, rough sawed on four sides. These strips are 
split up to lengths desired and the ends jointed at the building site. 
The end joints may be dressed square or broken irregularly. 





: This form of construction is decidedly economical and may be 

used effectively in houses of Gothic design. Above is shown its 
== development in a design derived from the English Gothic. Atten- 
F-RST FLOOR PLAN tion is called to the artistic effect obtained by the variation in color 
tone shown in detail illustrated. 
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The prospective home builder will be par- 


ticularly interested in the practical features 


of the first floor: the convenient center hall, Home builders would do well to investigate the unlimited 
the den which may be used as a breakfast seek : ‘ : 

room, and the well-arranged service wing possibilities of Indiana Limestone construction. Our booklet, 
isolated from main part of house. “Designs of Houses Built of Indiana Limestone,” sent free on 


request. Address Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, 
Box 777, Bedford, Indiana. 
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The cover this month, by C. B. The Summer's gone, how did it 


Falls, reaches a high water mark. 
A competition for cover designs 
which is announced on page 523 
of this issue, will, we hope, per- 
suade other artists of note to help 
us maintain this level. 


go 
And where has gone the dog- 
wood’s snow? 
The air is sharp upon the hill 
And with a tinkle sharp and chill 
The icy little brooklets flow. 
— H. C. Bunner. 
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The House Beautiful Next Month Heralds the New Year 


Spanish Manner, by Robert L. Ames, and photographs 
of a house in Marblehead which is the acme of dignity 
and good taste. 

There are photographs which have come all the way 


HERE is something astir at Christmastide that 
makes us more sensitive to beauty and compels 
us to resolve, at the approach of the New Year, to carry 
this beauty more intimately into the daily life and 





maintain it in the common environment. 

Resolutions are more apt to go by the primrose path 
than to keep in the straight and narrow way of actual- 
ity, but as we climb into our watch-tower and survey 
the things already in store for the House Beautiful for 
the New Year, and perceive the laden trays of timely 
and practical advice and beautiful and suggestive 
pictures that our contributors are bringing to us, we 
know that every page in every number for 1923 is 
going to help all who aspire to the beauty of the com- 
mon way, to bolt and bar this resolution to the gate- 
post. Turning our telescope to the front ranks of con- 


sy 





from Peru to bring you a hint of the charming sim- 
plicity of the houses there. 

There is an account of a charming host in a charm- 
ing house somewhere in the Middle West and there is 
another article by Bertha M. Howland, telling you just 
how to dress the bed, whether it be Empire or Colonial. 

There is Florence Taft Eaton who is going to tell 
you How to Keep the House Beautiful and still have 
leisure to enjoy it, and Stephen F. Hamblin who will 
talk of cabbages and King — apples! 

And there is Mrs. Francis King just from her garden 
with the abundance of her knowledge and experience. 

















Those who are helping to assemble the January contents have brought 
their contributions from far and near, but they have all had one aim — 
to help the House Beautiful make your house beautiful. 


tributors we see that the first grist for the printer’s mill, that which is 
destined for the January number, bears out this promise. 
We see material for an article on Furnishing the House in the 
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VOLUME LII 


FTEN we hear, ‘I don’t see how you 

architects start to plan the house. I 
suppose people tell you just what they want,’ 
or again, ‘Well, of course you can’t do anything 
unless the owner tells you what he wants.’ 


These are just general par- 
lor remarks for making con- 
versation, with a background 
of popular belief. The man 
whois actually going to build, 
having imbibed these notions, 
sometimes starts to make 
practical use of them. He 
says to his intended architect, 
‘We are going to build next 
fall (or spring) and we are 
putting in the time getting our 
ideas on paper and then will 
come and see you, for of course 
you can’t tell what we want 
until we know ourselves.’ 

Then is the time gently to 
tell him that the cart never 
did travel well in front of the 
horse. Progress is made much 
faster by placing them other- 
wise. Then isthe time to have 
the first consultation which 
will clarify the problem, estab- 
lish the general form, arrange- 
ment and material and thence 
forward the client’s thinking 
can goon more constructively. 
The fact is that exactly what 
people want is something for 
the architect to find out in 
various ways. He gets it from 
the site, and from the person- 
ality and way of living of his 
clients as well as from what 
they say. Of course, what 
they are meaning to express is 
the most beautiful and con- 
venient house for the money, 
no doubt about that, but in 
listening tothestated require- 
ments it is helpful to find 
out what the background is, 








PLANNING THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


BY ALFRED BUSSELLE 


whether the words one hears proceed from a 
matured judgment, some isolated experience, 
or a wild fancy. Sometimes it will be found 
that the client is basing likes and dislikes 
wholly on some particular house which may 








Alfred Busselle, Architect 


THE PORCH IS SO SATISFYING IN ITS GRACEFUL SIMPLICITY THAT THE SIMPLE 
ACCENTS OF BAY SEEM SUFFICIENT PLANTING 
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NUMBER VI 


How It Evolves with the Help of the Architect and the (tent 


not be the best illustration of the new idea. 

While most people talk about a house with 
perfect accuracy, the following actual happen- 
ings will show what is meant by checking-up 
on the clients’ faculties of observation. A 


woman told me her living- 
room was forty by seventy 
feet — it measured twenty- 
five by thirty-six, a goodly 
room indeed, but only about 
a quarter the size indicated. 
Again, a man had lived for 
several years in a house with 
a stairway which ascended to 
a long landing, from the ends 
of which other parallel flights 
arose to the second story. In 
altering this house he wished 
to enlarge the second story 
on its own level and enter 
some new first story rooms 
from the landing. | pointed 
out that the landing was over 
half way up and much too 
high for this. ‘Oh no,’ said 
he, ‘thereare about four steps, 
possibly five, let’s go and see’ 
—there were twelve. A 
woman stood upon her hilltop 
and asked me where north 
was. I pointed to it. ‘Now,’ 
said she, surveying the hori- 
zon, ‘can you tell me about 
where the sun would rise?’ 
Then too, it is well to notice 
whether distances in feet 
mean the same to the client 
as they will to the builder. 
For instance, large bedrooms 
are wanted and ‘twenty feet 
square’ is the common size, 
but an existing room 12’x16’, 
less than half the stated size, 
will be declared quite large 
enough. If drawings were 
prepared with bedrooms 20’ 
square and with limited funds 
the whole job would perish at 
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‘AS TO THE OUTSIDE, THAT HAD TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE APPROVAL OF THE TREES WHICH APPEARED TO WANT THE 

DIGNITY OF BRICK WITH THE SIMPLE WOODEN WINGS.’ ‘AND THEN,’ THE ARCHITECT ADDS, ‘IT SEEMED THAT THIS 

NEWCOMER IN AN ANCIENT SETTING WOULD BE HAPPIER IF IT BROUGHT ALONG A SPECIAL DOWRY OF ITS OWN— 
THE FENCED GARDEN WITH LAMP-POSTS OF THE KEROSENE TYPE’ 























SECOND FLOOR PLAN 























FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Photographs by John Wallace Gillies 























the first rude blast of the estimates and no one 
would quite know why. 

So it is peculiarly necessary to make sure 
that a common language is being spoken. A 
Czechoslovak told me he had great difficulty 
with our peculiar Americanexpressions. There 
seems to be some special way to say everything. 
When I first came I was called to sympathize 
in a house of bereavement. As | approached 
| tried to grasp the proper memory. Then it 
came to me. | extended my hand, saying with 
deep feeling, ‘Well here ’s a pretty kettle of 
fish!’ And so in these conversations we are 
speaking of, kettles of fish will do as well as 
anything else, if only we have taken pains to 
find out what they stand for. 

When one sets about planning a house one 
wants to know: first, something about the 
rooms required, particularly on the second 
story, for this determines the size of the house; 
second, the site, for this determines the plan 
and often the material of the house; third, the 
people, for they determine the spirit of the 
house. 

Why not — fourth, the cost, or maybe first? 
Well, because that isn’t exactly a separate 
heading; it pervades the others. Within its 
limits one is free. Frequently, of course, the 
cost and the wants won’t meet and then the 
only thing to do is to show the simplest way to 
get what is wanted and then cut down. An 
architect does not always make a plan bigger 
than his clients can pay for just to make a 
bigger job, however congenial to human 
frailty such a course would be, but often be- 
cause one really gets a better plan in the end 
by starting with all the requirements and then 
letting the owners consider what they can 





THE STAIRWAY IS UNUSUAL 
AS IT HAS THE BANISTERS 
UP THE FIRST RUN, WITH 
SOLID PANELING CONTINU- 
ING TO THE SECOND FLOOR 


THE DINING-ROOM IS FULLY 
WAINSCOTED WITH SQUARE 
PANELS OF WHITE PINE, 
IN WHICH THE KNOTS ARE 
PLAINLY VISIBLE 
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THE LIVING-ROOM FOLLOWS THE SPIRIT OF THE HOUSE AND IS OF A PROPORTION THAT LENDS 
ITSELF TO COMFORTABLE FURNISHING 


best lessen or perhaps, even eliminate entirely. 

Having now all the conditions of the site 
before one from careful personal study of its 
approach, orientation and outlook as well as a 
list of the requirements, one should try to 
become infused with the personalities of those 
who will live there and try to produce not only 
a good house, but the sort of a good house 
they will probably be happiest in. One could 
choose a blue dress or a pink dress, equally 
beautiful in themselves, but for one special 
woman there might be a decided 
choice. It is that way with a 
house, but I do not know how to 
indicate it more closely than this. 

Now, to illustrate some of 
these things, let us consider this 
particular house at White Plains. 

Fortunately it stands on an 
ancient site. The word ‘fortu- 
nately’ refers to the fact that for 


sixty years that particular spot had been a 
human habitation and there had grown up in 
noble fashion a curving avenue of maples and 
horse-chestnuts, asturdy windbreak of spruces, 
the old garden spot half-covered with perennials 
round the edge, an old well, and an orchard 
providing the distinguishing characteristics of 
several kinds of pies. 

There was also a house, oh undoubtedly a 
house, but as ingeniously absurd a house as 
ever took its name from the hero of Appom- 
atox. It represented the General Grant period 
in fullest flower. 

How fortunate it is that the sterling qualities 
of the race are not to be judged by our estimate 
of those dwellings. I suppose that the people 
who lived in that house were really eternally 
akin to the maples and evergreens rather than 
to the house. Anyway, they set out these 
trees in a way that could n’t be improved, while 
as to the house they (Continued on page 581) 
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EXPRESSING 
THE 
CHRISTMAS | 


SPIRIT 


SUCH A BEAUTIFUL TRIPTYCH AS THIS 
BY ONE OF THE OLD MASTERS IS SUF- 
FICIENTLY DECORATIVE TO STAND 
ALONE, AND YET ONE FEELS THAT 
HERE THE IMPULSE TO MARK IT ES- 
PECIALLY AT THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 
HAS BEEN EXPRESSED AS THE ME- 
DIAEVAL CHRISTIANS THEMSELVES 
MIGHT HAVE DONE IT, BY HANGING 
OVER IT THIS BEAUTIFUL SWAG OF 
FRUIT 








THE CUSTOM HAS GROWN OF LATE 

TO CARRY THE CHRISTMAS DECO- 

RATIONS TO THE OUTSIDE OF THE 
HOUSE 











sO NOW 18 COME OUR JOYFUL FEAST; 

LET EVERY MAN BE JOLLY: 

EACH ROOM WITH IVY LEAVES BE DRESSED, 
AND EVERY POST With HOLLyY. 





G. WHITHER. 





Photographs by Charles Darling 




















IN GREENS 
AND 
GARLANDED 


FRUIT 


THE ROPES OF LAUREL, THE DELI- 


CATELY TINTED PLAQUE ON A BACK- 
GROUND OF BLUE DAMASK, THE 
DECORATIVE FRUITS, THE RED ALTAR 
LIGHTS, AND THE SPRUCE TREES IN 
RED TUBS, ALL FORM A PARTICULARLY 
BEAUTIFUL SETTING FOR THIS FINE 
BULFINCH MANTEL AT THE BOSTON 
WOMEN'S CITY CLUB 


ON THESE TWO SALEM DOORWAYS, 

WREATHS AND GARLANDS ADD A 

NOTE OF HOSPITALITY AND 
CHRISTMAS FESTIVITY 
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HEAP ON MORE WOOD! 

THE WIND IS CHILL; 

BUT LEY IF WHISTLE AS IF WILL, 

WE'LL KEEP OUR CHRISTMAS MERRY STILL. 
—SIR WALTER SCOTT 
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RESTORING AN EARLY TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


HE England of the last few decades has 

been growing by leaps and bounds in the 
appreciation of her rich inheritance of minor 
Domestic Architecture. All over the country, 
period farm-dwellings, lesser manor houses and 
cottages have been reclaimed from age-long 
neglect and dilapidation. Each year it is be- 
coming harder to buy an early Tudor or 
Elizabethan homestead of authentic lineage, 
small enough not to require a retinue of serv- 
ants. 

The house shortage, prevalent everywhere 
throughout the kingdom, is not solely responsi- 
ble for this state of affairs. It betokens a 
genuine archxological awakening. This began 
before the war and has grown apace since the 
Armistice. It is just one symptom among 
many of a steadily growing democracy, in the 
domain of esthetic culture. Perhaps the recent 
labors of the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments have helped to arouse this wider 
interest, for, in every county, its members have 
been systematically collecting and disseminat- 
ing information about old houses of note, 
hitherto overlooked. It seems only natural, 
however, to regard this greater democracy in 
taste as a logical and welcome outcome of 
the social and economic evolution which has 
been taking place in England for the last gen- 
eration or so, and which the war has served 


to accelerate. 


il 


THE BACK OF THE HOUSE OVERLOOKS THE GARDENS AND A WIDE EXPANSE OF COUNTRY BEYOND 


“fosselyns, Essex, As It Is To-day 
BY KATHRINE MORRISON 


Lovers of old English domestic architecture 
can only rejoice that one of the outward signs 
of these national readjustments is the ever 
increasing number of ancient habitations re- 
stored to beauty and comfort after years of 
neglect and decay. 

It is the moderate sized farm- and manor- 
house, and even the compact cottage that are 
most in demand. Moated castles and baronial 
halls belong to another age. The average mid- 
dle-class family, even when possessed of con- 
siderable means, have too keen a sense of the 
servant problem to saddle themselves with 
houses containing twenty to fifty bedrooms, 
with gardens and stabling accommodation on 
the same scale. 

Literally hundreds of those stately homes of 
old England are on the market. But only war 
profiteers with vast social ambitions dare con- 
template their upkeep. 

Those immense dwellings, are, for the most 
part, in a good state of preservation. For cen- 
turies, the majority of them have remained in 
the same families. Whenever restorations or 
additions became necessary, they were carried 
out, not always with the same artistic vision as 
the original builders, but invariably with a 
view to solidity and permanence. 

Restoration is hardly the word to use in 
connection with that type of dwelling. Gener- 
ally speaking, the essentials have been kept 





intact. They do not need to be resurrected 
from comparative ruin, but only to be made 
more comfortable by the introduction of mod- 
ern conveniences. 

This is not the history of one of those show- 
places whose record may be found in guide 
books. It is the story of a yeoman farmhouse 
in Essex whose restoration is a most satisfying 
example of the union of archeological accuracy 
with modern ideas of comfort. 

Restoration is a very elastic term indeed, 
when applied to Old World houses. There are 


so many versions of the process that the aver- 





BEFORE RESTORATION. NOTE THE SMALL 
GRILLED OPENINGS WITHOUT GLASS 


age American contractor, used to straight- 
forward modern construction, would hardly 
know how to tackle the prob- 
lem successfully. There are 
restorations that merely 
modernize and _ cheapen; 
others so elaborate that they 
disguise rather than recon- 
struct. There is still another 
variety so archzologically 
correct that the result is 
more like a museum than a 
house. 

American tourists, who 
have strolled along the High 
Streets of old English vil- 
lages, are only too familiar 
with the spick-and-span type 
of early Tudor house, where 
almost every vestige of antiq- 
uity has been obliterated by 
an injudicious use of paint 
and stucco. On the other 
hand, if these same travelers 
were to inhabit some ancient 
home where rigid conform- 
ity to the past inspired the 
restoration, they would soon 
find their archeological ardor 
waning as they shivered in 
rooms which were beautified 
but not heated by original 
old fireplaces. They could 
hardly be blamed if, in some 
































severely genuine home where jug and basin 
replaced the porcelain tub and flickering can- 
dles the portable reading lamp, they coveted 
the flesh-pots of electricity and hot baths. 
The various pitfalls that lie in the restorer’s 
path have been skillfully avoided at Josselyns 
in Little Horkesley, a suburb of Colchester not 
more than sixty miles from London. After the 
first feeling of enthusiasm over its Old World 
aspect, so perfectly conveyed by its half-tim- 
bered construction and mullioned windows 
without, and its paneled rooms, its vast fire- 
places and antique furniture within, the Ameri- 
can visitor — particularly a Wwoman-visitor 
— could not fail to be impressed by the livable 
quality of the house. She would feel as com- 
fortable in it as in any country home across the 


water. 
She would notice how ingeniously the things 
of the past had been made to harmonize with 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WING SHOWN IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPH BELOW 


the indispensables of twentieth century living. 
She would see that the radiators in the paneled 
rooms on the ground floor 
had been concealed behind 
cages of woodwork carved to 
match the pattern of the 
walls and so placed as to ap- 
pear an integral part of the 
mural scheme. 

If endowed with a sense of 
artistic values, she would 
appreciate the adaptation of 
ancient brass candelabra to 
electricity, and the placing of 
shaded electric candle lamps 
in sconces on the walls so as 
to bring out the mellow tones 
of the polished oak. She 
would revel in the quaint 
impression produced by one 
of the bathrooms. The ceil- 
ing shows the structural arch 
of the timbers and the walls 
are studded with thick oak 
beams which come to an 
abrupt stop halfway down. 
The lower half is lined with 
white tiles. The shiny nickel 
fixtures and porcelain glisten 
in the light which penetrates 
through the leaded panes of 
a small window. 

This happy blending of 
the antique and the modern, 
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visible in the minutest details of structure and 
furnishings, has been the work not of weeks or 
months, but of years. Josselyns, as it appears 
to-day, is the outcome of successive stages of 
restoration. 

Fifteen years ago this charming survival of 
early Tudor workmanship was nothing more 
than a derelict, discolored by the storm and 
blistered by the sun. 
were hidden under an unsightly whitewash. 
The delicate molding of one of the mullioned 
windows on the ground floor was lost under a 
covering of crude brickwork. Nondescript 
modern grates concealed the harmonious pro- 
portions of its fireplaces, and faded wall paper 
was plastered over the fine examples of stencil- 
ing which are the most arresting features of its 
interior decoration. 

The outer frame of this ancient habitation, 
though disfigured, was intact. But the inner 
part had been cut up to provide lodgings for 
five workmen’s families. 

Alongside this battered and 
dwelling stood a group of outbuildings, equally 
weather-beaten and forlorn. The old barn and 
stables have not been neglected in the general 
rejuvenation of Josselyns. The stables, re- 
paired, repainted and rethatched, are now the 
home of a stud of hunters, for the owner of 
this transformed estate, Major W. F. Dick, is 
regularly to be seen with the hounds in his 
locality. 

The laying out of the grounds in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the house is entirely of 
recent date, although it has been planned to 
harmonize with the ancient architecture. The 
half-timbered dwelling with its overhanging 
eaves, its tiny jewel-like windows and mellow- 
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toned roof, is so ornamental and complete in 
itself that the close proximity of shade trees 
would have detracted from its decorative self- 
sufficiency. This mistake has not been made. 
The series of gardens, lying a few feet below 
the house level, have been conceived on simple 
though formal lines. They make a thoroughly 
discreet and appropriate setting and approach. 

One very considerable attraction of this old 
property is that its homestead and outbuildings 
stand on a height. To one side, beyond the 
entrance gates, fertile fields slope gently down 
to the lilied waters of the river Stour. The 
gardens lie to the other side. In order that they 
should be uniformly flat, the hill has been 
built up so as to form one single broad terrace. 
This terrace commands a wide view over pas- 
tures that dip down to a tiny valley and then 
rise again to the crests of two wooded hills 
crowned by two ancient gray churches where 
the Josselyns of centuries ago doubtless wor- 
shipped. 

In those days, the old place was called 
“Baileys or Ballards’ —the dual appelation 
being fairly common in the neighborhood. 
Josselyn was the name of the family who owned 
the property for over three hundred years. 
Major and Mrs. Dick have in their possession 
atitle-deed dated 1509, showing that a Josselyn 
was then the owner, 

There is every reason to suppose that it 
was a member of the same family who built 
the place in 1487 during Henry the Seventh’s 
reign. There are records which bear witness to 
this date. Even if they did not exist, a certain 
type of brick used in the construction would 
furnish an approximate proof of its antiquity. 
Some of these original bricks are still to 
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THE DIAMOND-PANE WINDOWS HAVE BEEN RESTORED AND ALL THE OLD DETAILS KEPT WHEREVER POSSIBLE 
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be found in two chimneys and in one wall. 

The old documents, which establish the fact 
of the ownership by the same family for over 
three centuries, also afford glimpses of the 
varving fortunes of the Josselvyns. Often they 
were in straitened circumstances. But for- 
tune must have smiled on them in Charles the 
Second’s reign, for the Josselyn of that time 
had one of the ground-rooms paneled and 
caused a rich design in carved wood and inlay 
to be placed over the mantelpiece. At the 
same period (1680) one of the upper rooms 
was beautifully stenciled after the method 
introduced by the Flemings. 

This stenciling is unique in the region and is 
perhaps the most fascinating feature of the 
whole house. When the property passed out 
of the Josselvns’ hands in 1854 and was de- 
graded to the status of a country tenement, 
this priceless mural decoration was covered 
over with plaster and paper. The painting had 
been done with some remarkably durable pig- 
ment, for, when it was carefully brought to 
light again fifteen years ago, the design was 
practically intact and the colors had apparently 
lost none of their original freshness. 

Two other specimens of stenciling were 
discovered in what are now two bedrooms. 

In the principal bedroom, the pattern on 
the wall was almost entirely obliterated, 
and has now been covered over again. But 
a portion above the mantelpiece, considera- 
bly less damaged, has been preserved and 
slightly restored. Only a small section of 
the design was intact in the second bed- 
room and it was also above the mantel. An 
artist was emploved to complete it and he did 
so by using the faint original tracery in deep 
vermilion as the leading motif of his scheme. 

When Major Dick purchased Josselvns, 
it was no longer a derelict. Ten years before 
that time a discerning business man of the 
district had foreseen the possibilities of the 
old place, had bought it and employed an 
architect who undertook its restoration. 
The ancient abode justified the faith that 
had been placed in it. Its foundations were 
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THE CHIMNEY PIECE, ALTHOUGH OF ANCIENT CHARACTER, IS ENTIRELY MODERN. 
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THE ANCIENT FIREPLACE FITTED WITH A KITCHEN 
RANGE 





THIS CHIMNEY PIECE IS RESTORED TO THE BEAUTY AND DIGNITY OF FORMER DAYS 


solid. Its massive beams and rafters had 

successfully withstood the dual ordeal of 

time and neglect. Nearly all the vital part 
of the restoration was done at this time. 

Another man, who took over the property 

soon afterward, did practically nothing in 

the way of alteration. When Major Dick 
became its owner five years ago, he made 
very few structural changes. To be sure, he 
had the low ceilings of the upper floor re- 
moved, so that the massive curved beams 
that support the roof are now visible. He 
also had several windows added. These were, 
of course, built on the same lines as the 
others. The largest of them is the one on 
the garden side of the drawing-room. It 
has the double advantage of making this 
apartment brighter and more spacious and 
also of furnishing valuable structural sup- 
port to that side of the house. Even with 
this support, there is a very considerable 
incline in the floor of the bedroom above the 
drawing-room — so noticeable indeed, that a 
dais had to be built for the beds. Uneven floors 
of ancient days may have their charms, but 
they are better appreciated by day than by 
night, for, when there is a difference of nearly 
a foot between one side of one’s room and the 
other, the pitch of one’s bed, no matter how 
comfortable it may be in itself, is rather too 
reminiscent of the berth of a steamer during 
high seas for unbroken slumber. 

Aside from the addition of much-needed 
windows and the removal of the upper ceilings, 
all of the other work carried out during the 
Dicks’ ownership has been along the lines of 
making the interior more decorative and more 
livable. Parquet floors have replaced the 
uneven bricks on the ground level, candles 
have given way to electricity and open fires to 
steam heat. 

At the time of the first restoration, all the 
old fireplaces were shorn of their modern 
disfigurements and (Continued on page 584) 
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THE YELLOW-GREEN OF ARBOR- IN USE OF MATERIALS AND 
VITAE AND THE DEEP GLOSSY BEAUTY OF PROPORTION, THIS 
GREEN OF ENGLISH IVY AGAINST WING HAS ALL THE CHARM OF 
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STONE, ADD TONE AND DIGNITY 
TO THE GAYETY OF THE FLOWER 
BORDER 
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AN OLD ENGLISH HOUSE, AND THE 
PLANTING FURTHER EMPHASIZES 
THE ILLUSION OF AGE 





THE AUSTERITY OF A 
STONE HOUSE IS RE 
LIEVED HERE BY THE 
HALF-TIMBER WORK 
WHICH HAS ALL THE 
BEAUTY OF ITS AGE- 
OLD PROTOTYPES 
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a. 


HE electrician we consulted was a Tech 

graduate with a talent for making, as he 
talked, quick illustrative sketches that were 
artistically charming as well as helpful. What 
struck us most as we walked through the show 
rooms was the good design of the electric 
lighting fixtures. 

‘A good electrician,’ the young man 
said, ‘is both a scientist and an artist, 
and when you find an electrician whom 
you have reason to trust, my advice is 
trust him. If you have a Colonial house 
we have Colonial fixtures; if you have 
a Jacobean house we have Jacobean 
fixtures; and so on — fixtures that you 
will enjoy living with more and more 
the longer vou do live with them.’ 

‘At the moment,’ | said, ‘] am more 
interested in the scientific side of the 
electrical profession. I did n’t expect to 
find electric fixtures that were almost as 
beautiful as antique candelabra. What 
| had in mind was something very up-to- 
date — a kind of lighting that only the 
discovery of electricity could have made 











possible.’ 

‘| suppose you refer to indirect light- 
ing,’ the young man answered. 

‘Yes. | have visualized a room ap- 
parently flooded with soft sunlight, the 
source of which was concealed.’ 

‘That kind of lighting,’ the young 
man explained, ‘is called cove lighting. 
The light is thrown up from the cornices 
of the wainscoting and there should be 
no shadows anywhere. As a matter of 
fact, the proportions of rooms in the 
home have not been figured scientifically for 
this type of lighting and the result is that there 
are shadows. Cove lighting therefore is not a 
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BUILDING DIALOGUES 


What We Learned from the Electrician and Plumber 


success in the home. Another type of indirect 
light utilizes reflectors that send the light 
directly to the ceiling, and this, too, is not alto- 
gether successful because the ceilings of dwell- 
ing houses are too low. Another objection to 
indirect light is purely psychological. By long 







































































WASHBOWL LIGHTING FIXTURES ARE GOING OUT EXCEPT 


FOR OFFICES AND RESTAURANTS 


habit we expect, on entering a lighted room, 
to see the source of the illumination, and we 
look for it. Failing to find it, we feel disturbed 
and also have a fancy 
that the room is not as 





brilliantly lighted as it 
is in point of fact. This 





has given rise to the 











semi-direct method of 
lighting.’ 

‘You mean those 
translucent washbowls 
we see hanging from 
the ceilings in certain 














houses?’ 
‘Washbowls are go- 
ing out except for of- 
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IN THE KITCHEN, ELECTRICITY CAN BE NAKED AND 
UNASHAMED 





fices, restaurants, as- 
sembly halls, and so 
forth. The semi-direct 
system | refer to throws 
a definite light down as 
well as up and admits 
of a silk shade like the 
old-fashioned lamp 
shade. This is not bad 
for dining-rooms and 
yet personally | would 











prefer a Colonial chandelier, if the house were 
Colonial and, if necessary, you could use a 
large silk or parchment shade around it which 
would not conceal the design.’ 

‘From what you say,’ I said, ‘it seems we are 
not to consider electric lighting in the home as 
a new form of illumination but to treat 
it as if it were gas, oil or even old- 
fashioned candlelight.’ 

‘That is precisely what I have tried 
to get over. Until the time comes when 
houses are designed scientifically for 
light as concert halls are designed 
scientifically for sound, we shall have 
to consider electricity as if it were an 
old-fashioned form of illumination.’ 

‘1 don’t see,’ I said, ‘why that is n’t 
rather charming. Of course we have 
the convenience of electricity, but as 
long as we have houses that go back to 
old traditions in architecture | don’t see 
why our electric fixtures should n’t 
have the charm that we have learned 
to associate with old-fashioned forms otf 
light. When we get to the kitchen and 
laundry, it is a different proposition. 
There I imagine electricity can be 
naked and unashamed.’ 

‘In the kitchen and laundry and else- 
where throughout the house we can do 
things, thanks to electricity, that could 
never have been done before — wash 
dishes, wash clothes, beat eggs and so 
forth — and also do by electricity what 
was previously done by coal and gas.’ 

‘I know,’ | said, ‘that we can do 
everything by electricity these days, but 
what I want to find out is, first, are the electri- 
cal devices efficient, and second, are they 
economical?’ 

‘Your first question can be answered by an 
unqualified affirmative. The electrical devices 
are efficient and in most cases they are econom- 
ical as well. The small amount of current used 
to wash dishes or wash clothes is negligible, 
when compared with the time and labor ex- 
pended in the old-fashioned way. A few elec- 
tric appliances are not economical. The 
electrical refrigerator, for example, is like an 
automobile — it costs money but you would n’t 
be without one if you could afford it. The 
cleanliness and convenience of an electrical 
refrigerator pay in satisfaction its original 
rather high cost, and it is even claimed that 
the saving in ice will in time pay its cost in 
money. When a use of electricity is not 
economical it is not put on the market. Heat- 
ing houses exclusively by electricity is per- 
fectly practicable, but until we can get current 
much cheaper than at present we would not 
consider installing it. If the time ever comes 
in America when we utilize water power — 
our white coal — as it might be utilized, then 
houses will be heated by electricity. Think 
what a saving in labor and grime! 














‘Even at the present time,’ | said, ‘isn’t 
there a substantial saving in using the power 
rate instead of the lighting rate?’ 

‘Yes. Approximately fifty per cent.’ 

‘How is it done? Do you run in separate 
wiring?’ 

‘Only when the amount of power used is 
unusually large —if you are living in the 
country, for instance, and are running a dairy. 
The ordinary light wiring is sufficient to carry 
any household load. The method is simply to 
have two meters, a power meter for the range 
and the other meter for the other uses of the 
house.’ 

‘Do you mean that all other appliances from 
vacuum cleaners to hair curlers are carried at 
the high lighting rate?’ 

‘Yes. Otherwise all the rooms would have to 
have duplicate wiring. The layman does not 
understand that electrical appliances, even 
dish washers, use so little current that the 
difference in rate is negligible. The electric 
range is the only appliance in the ordinary 
home with which it pays to use the power 
rate.’ 











THE LEGS HAVE 
BEEN KNOCKED OFF 
THE BATHTUB 


‘What are the advantages of the electric 
range?’ | asked. 

‘Naturally I think there is no comparison 
between the electric range and the coal range 
or even the gas range. The electric range can 
be regulated better than the gas range. There 
is no smoke or odor or soot and you can go out 
and leave it. But if | seem too enthusiastic 
about my own goods you can get combination 
electric and gas ranges, or electric and coal 
ranges, and the electric fireless cooker is some- 
thing that you can hardly do without. You 
place the food in the cooker, turn on the cur- 
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rent, turn it off when the requisite tempera- 
ture has been indicated and let the stored-up 
heat do the rest of the work. The cost of 
running the fireless cooker is almost nil.’ 

“Have you any general advice to give the 
intending builder? And 
what are the latest kinks 
in electrical develop- 
ment?’ 

“My general advice Ty 
would be: have plenty of é / 
base outlets — at least 
one double outlet in each 
room. As to latest kinks, 
we have electric clocks 
which are governed by a 
master clock in the power 
plant and are therefore 
always right. The 
amount of power used by 
these clocks is so small 
that if a clock were me- 
tered separately the 
amount of current could = z 3 
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of water pipe it would n’t be satisfactory.’ 

‘What is a wrong kind of water pipe?’ | 
asked. 

‘The kind of pipe that will be corroded by 
the local water supply. The chemical con- 
stituents of water vary 
enormously. In two 
places as near together as 
ey Brookline and _ Boston 
: the water pipes have to 
be made of utterly differ- 
$ ent materials. In Brook- 
; line we put in galvanized 
: iron pipe for cold water 
and copper pipe for hot 
water. In Boston we use 
Bz brass pipe for both hot 
ad and cold water. If we 
used galvanized iron pipe 
in Boston it would n’t 


last more than six or 

\ ee seven years.’ 
“What has become ofthe 
lead pipe of my infancy?’ 
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not be registered. Then 

there is furniture that has ©=—>f— 
been wired for current 
— bureaus wired for , 
lights and hair curlers, 
and outlets are installed 
on the dining-table it- 
self, thus doing away with unsightly cords. 
The latest thing, so late that it is hardly 
out yet, is the elexit receptacle, a socket in 
which an electric light fixture can be placed 
directly and removed at will.’ 

‘What is the advantage of that?’ | 
asked. ‘Who would wish to take down an 
electric fixture after it had been put in 
place?’ 

‘Very often you might wish to 
rearrange your fixtures and the 
elexit receptacles are extremely 





HAVE PLENTY OF BASE OUTLETS 


“It is still used outside 
the house and inside the 
house for certain joints 
and connections, but long 
lengths of lead pipe inside 
the house are impractica- 
ble.’ 

‘You mean that there is danger of lead 
poisoning?’ 

‘Not at all, but lead pipe being so pliable 
has to be fastened against the wall. This leaves 
a place for the lodgment of dirt and the en- 
couragement of waterbugs. It is a sanitary 
proposition and sanitation is the leading 
consideration in plumbing to-day.’ 

‘What is the latest (Continued on page 586) 








convenient for builders. Houses 
are fitted with sockets and the 
owner can select his fixtures and 
after they are delivered put them 
up himself.’ 

As we left the young man, we 
felt pretty full of information but 
we realized that we had barely 








scratched the surface of the sub- J 
ject. The matter of electricity in $s 
the home is inexhaustible, but so — — 
is almost everything connected _ 
a 


















































with the home, and that is why 

the home is so fascinating. 

The plumber we consulted had 
clear blue eyes and seemed slightly 
amused when we began to question 
him. He knew the subject so thor- 

















oughly himself that he seemed to 
think everyone else ought to know it. 

‘The three fundamental elements 
of plumbing,’ he said, ‘are water sup- 
ply, drainage and ventilation. The 
owner is usually protected in these 
matters by the local Board of Health 
but the local plumber has to know his 
business. If he put in the wrong kind 
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T may be the excellence of much of the mod- 

ern wall paper, its comparatively moderate 
cost, and the readiness with which it may be 
removed with the passing of fashion or the 
change of personal taste, which have led to its 
wide and increasing use and to the correspond- 
ing disuse of almost all other forms of wall 
covering. And vet wall paper, with all its 
obvious and undoubted advantages, could 
scarcely be regarded as an adequate decoration 
in many instances where wall coverings must 
be used. The ease with which it may be re- 
moved when its freshness has departed and 
new wall paper substituted may well recom- 
mend its use for bedrooms and certain other 
parts of the modern home, but something more 
stable, more permanent, and possibly possess- 
ing greater dignity is generally regarded as 
desirable for the more important reoms, upon 
the decoration and furnishing of which the 
chief efforts of the architect and interior 
decorator are apt to be expended. 

For richness and beauty of effect and for 
solid, permanent dignity it is often thought 
that there is nothing — not even excepting 
paneling in wood — which possesses the value 
of polychrome painting of different kinds. This 
form of decoration would perhaps be more 
generally used were it not that in the popular 
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WALLS AND CEILINGS POLYCHROMED IN ALL-OVER PATTERNS ARE OFTEN USEFUL 
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DECORATIVE PAINTING UPON 
WOODWORK AND WALLS 


A form of Decoration Worthy of Wider Use 


BY ROBERT L. AMES 


mind it is associated chiefly with structures of 
a monumental nature — public buildings, such 
as state capitols and court houses, and oc- 
casionally in bank buildings, churches and 
colleges — so that its use in the simpler forms 
for domestic purposes is but rarely even thought 
of. In many countries of Europe, however, 
mural painting is considered the most natural 
and logical method of covering walls, and its 
more general use in America opens up wide 
and interesting possibilities. Certainly if its 
advantages and the results which follow its 
wide use were more generally understood it 
would be more widely employed. 

‘Mural painting’ is a general term which 
may be fittingly used in referring to any one 
of quite a number of processes. In considering 
its use for domestic purposes it is probably 
better to disregard the use of its more highly 
developed forms, the execution of which de- 
mands the talent of artists trained in the art 
of mural work and fitted by long experience 
for its practice. There are many forms of 
mural painting, however, which are well within 
the powers of many craftsmen trained in the 
use of paints and the different processes in 
which they are emploved. 

For example, there is the process known as 
‘marbling’ or ‘marbleizing,’ frequently abused 





in the past, but possessed of a long and honora- 
ble history which extends many centuries into 
the ages of antiquity. The abuse of this form 
of ornament and the forcing of it into many 
uses for which it should never have been em- 
ploved have brought it into a certain disfavor in 
that it is often regarded as an expedient for 
‘making one thing look like something else.’ 
If those who complain that this ancient form 
of ornament masquerades as actual marble 
would only consider that it is seldom used 
where marble could well be employed, except- 
ing possibly sometimes in the marbleized tops 
of commodes or tables where the scale is 
occasionally that of marble, it would be 
apparent that this process possesses its own 
purpose and function and that its use merely 
gives something of the richness of marble 
without the coldness and hard glitter which 
would often make the use of marble impossible. 
When properly used the employment of the 
marbleizing process is wholly legitimate, for 
even the most skillful work could hardly de- 
ceive anyone into supposing it to be real 
marble, nor is such deception intended. 

The execution of such work is simple in 
principle, but, as with almost any form of 
decoration, considerable skill and much experi- 
ence are required to give the work that finished 
































harmony or symmetry which is 
necessary to create a satisfying re- 
sult. The process consists merely 
in using paints of colors well con- 
trasted, the ground formed by one 
color with the veining of a pleas- 
antly contrasting color, the paint 
used to produce the ‘veining’ be- 
ing mixed thick and then, as 
painters say, ‘scumbled on,’ and 
thinly spread, rubbed or otherwise 
distributed with a stiff brush. One 
may use the color combinations 
found in actual marble or may in- 
vent other combinations which 
seem to be suitable for the purpose 
in hand. A really brilliant result 
can sometimes be had by means of 
color combinations — such as 
black and gold — in which small 
fragments of gold leaf may be 
used. Of course the effect of the 
marbleizing process, useful as it is 
for walls, need not be confined to 
their ornament; it serves equally 
well for floors and is sometimes 
used with excellent results upon 
furniture. 

When used as a wall decoration 
marbleizing is rarely or never em- 
ployed as covering for all the wall 
surface; it is vastly more successful 
when used to give decorative em- 
phasis to certain parts of the wall, 
such as the inner surface of a niche 
or in panels which are themselves 


marbled but surrounded by areas of plainly 
painted walls, the contrast affording a result 
which, when the colors have been well chosen, 
is apt to be rich and satisfying. At times mar- 
bleizing may itself be used to emphasize the 
It might be 


richness of another material. 














AN EXAMPLE OF THE VALUE OF MARBLEIZING IN CON- 
TRAST WITH PLAIN COLORED SURFACES. 
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“PAINTED ARCHITECTURE’ FROM AN OLD ITALIAN VILLA. THE WAINSCOT, 
ARCHITRAVE AND PEDIMENT, AS WELL AS THE DECORATION, ARE PAINTED 


regarded as a principle, in wall treat- 
ment of this kind, that the material 
which is richer and more sumptuous in 
appearance should be given force and 
emphasis by something less splendid. 
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wall ornament could hardlv be 
hailed as anything new, since it 
has been used in Italy for centuries, 
but its use in America is rare. It 
has the effect of making the walls 
themselves so full of interest that 
a room thus treated has the effect 
of being fully furnished 
though very little furniture be 
used. Such ornament is drawn or 
stenciled upon walls which have 
been suitably prepared, the pat- 
terns being painted in by hand and 
the walls then given a protecting 
wash which also frequently has the 
effect of toning or harmonizing the 
different colors used. 

When walls are being treated in 
this manner there exist wide op- 


even 


portunities for the expression of 
taste upon the part of the crafts- 
man or painter, for the outline 
which he follows has been drawn 
or stenciled only lightly and 
merely the structural lines have 
been indicated; this makes possi- 
ble considerable play of fancy in 
the use of colors or in the differing 
development of details, all of 
which adds to the interest and 
variety of the finished result. 
There is almost no limit to what 
may be done when a work of this 
kind is in progress, and a resource- 
ful craftsman by the exercise of 
taste and ingenuity could easily 





Of course the settling of a build- 
ing and the consequent 
cracks which the walls are 
apt to develop play sad 
havoc with ornament of 
any kind applied to walls. 
In order at least to mini- 
mize the injury which may 
thus be done to wall dec- 
orations, painters some- 
times apply linen or can- 
vas which is used as a 
basis for painting, the fibre 
or texture of the fabric be- 
ing covered by one or two 
thicknesses of the paint. 
This method was adopted 
in the case of one of the 
illustra- 





rooms of which 





tions are included here, the 
marbleizing being thus at 
least partially protected 
from injury from cracking. 

Another type of wall 
painting may take the 
form of an all-over diaper, 
worked out in polychrome 
and covering the entire 


HAMPTON SHOPS wall surface. This kind of 
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WALLS MARBLEIZED TO GIVE THE EFFECT OF SIENA MARBLE; PILASTERS AND MANTEL IN BLACK AND GOLD MARBLEIZING 


accomplish marvels. With walls thus poly- 
chromed, the marbleizing process already 
described might well be used as an accessory, 
perhaps for a dado or to outline certain panels 
which are themselves of greater importance 
than the marbled areas. 

When the principle of using set designs upon 
wall surfaces has once been grasped it will be 
readily seen that no reason exists for confining 
the wall ornament to diaper designs. All-over 
decoration may be used in much larger areas 
and far bolder patterns, though if a stencil be 
used to fix the outlines which are to act as a 
skeleton for the painting there must be con- 
siderable care used to see that due considera- 
tion is had for doors and windows and care 
must be taken that a large pattern shall not 
be marred by leaving an insufficient wall 
space for its suitable development. This is 
true, of course, even though a comparatively 
small pattern be used, and at the beginning of 
the work careful calculation must be made to 
ensure there being just sufficient space for the 
number of ‘repeats’ which are to be used. It 
frequently happens that the craftsman has to 
do some little ‘adapting’ to fit a portion of 
the stenciled outline into place, his skill and 
ingenuity being required to make the result 
finished and apparently complete so that the 
appearance of there having been a ‘misfit’ will 
be avoided. 

The range of motifs which might be used 
for mural work of the kind just described is 
literally endless, but mention might be made 
of the possibilities held forth by the forms of 
ornament which are associated in the popular 
mind with Pompeii. One illustration given 
here indicates the rare beauty of the effect 
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which may result when these 
airy, fragile and graceful 
motifs are used over wall 
surfaces, but they do not 
give an idea of the beauty of 
the color which may be used 
and which, after all, con- 
stitutes fully half the charm, 
if not more. This highly 
fanciful form of ornament is 
particularly beautiful when 
the ground used is gray, tan, 
or a pale lemon, or canary 
color, the decoration in figure 
containing much dull red 
and green, not forgetting 
tinv touches of black. It 
might be mentioned in pass- 
ing that the excavations of 
the ruins of Pompeii in the 
eighteenth century focused 
the interest of French and 
Italian architects upon the 
study of a version of the 
antique somewhat different 
from what had obtained up 
to that time, and that this 
study upon the part of cer- 
tain English architects and decorators forms 
the basis of what is still known as the Adam 
style, abounding in rare and beautiful fragility 
of form and superabundant beauty of color. 
The process of stenciling or sketching pat- 
terns which are then painted in color may, of 
course, be used upon doors and other wood- 
work quite as well as upon plaster walls — in 
fact this painting of woodwork, particularly of 
ceiling timbers and other similar surfaces gave 
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to the world the wonder- 
ful ceilings which still 
exist in Italy. With 
painted walls, however, 
there must be considera- 
ble caution exercised if 
painting in polychrome is 
to be used upon wood- 
work as well, for the 
result might be over- 
whelmingly elaborate, and 
with gorgeousness used to 
too great a degree there 
would be no contrast and 
thus the entire purpose of 
decoration — to create 
beauty — would be quite 
frustrated. It might be 
supposed, however, that 
taste and discrimination 
sufficiently educated to 
appreciate and value the 
beauty which is inherent 
in polychromed walls, 
combined perhaps with 
marbleized dados or bands 
about panels, would be 
equal to recognition of 
the danger which 
threatens the attempting 
of too much and to the 
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A RICHLY POLYCHROMED DOOR GAINS EMPHASIS FROM PLAIN 


SURROUNDINGS 


wisdom of providing that harmony of contrast 
upon which decoration so largely depends. 

With painted walls and woodwork the 
floors might also be painted. It need not be 
feared that monotony would result, for upon 
the contrary the effect may be to add em- 
phasis to the woodwork and walls. Often the 
floor area may be divided into squares, of per- 
haps ten or twelve inches on a side, and paint 
of two contrasting colors be used. 
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F good fortune sends 
you a chance to listen 
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opening directly into the 
room — an obvious dis- 








in when a group of moth- 
ers are discussing houses, 
you may be sure that 
sooner or later you will 
hear one of them speak 
of a particular house as 
‘a wonderful place for 
children.’ 

Having heard the 
phrase and seen one or 
two of the houses mentioned, | came to the 
conclusion that it meant not necessarily a huge 
dwelling with day nurseries and night nurser- 
ies, but a home in which certain details had 
been worked out with an eye to the health and 
happiness of the children and a maximum 
amount of peace and comfort for the grown-ups. 

Before planning our home, we visited friends 
who had recently completed one of these 
children’s houses, and with ideas from this 
and other sources we developed the plan shown. 
The main principle — to give the children an 
entire room with other conveniences near 
at hand —has been carried out with some 
sacrifice of main-floor space, but having 
tried playrooms on other floors I have 
found that, in the end, this arrangement 
proves the most advantageous for several 
reasons: it allows for some supervision, 
without taking the time that would be 
required to go to another floor in order 
to settle difficulties; the children play 
more contentedly when near other peo- 
ple, although not in the same room; 
with the judicious use of the closet and 
a little juggling of furniture the room 
can, if occasion demands, be fitted to 
other uses; and, furthermore, this arrange- 
ment allows for an outer entrance con- 
nected with the children’s room which is one 
of the most important points in the entire 
plan. 

For convenience sake we were forced to put 
the outer entrance door beside the toy-closet 
and the door leading into the back hall, and 
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A House THAT IS 


SHARED WITH THE CHILDREN 
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these three doors in a row might be an objec- 
tionable feature to anyone not realizing the 
unique effect upon the child imagination. The 
three doors offer an instant challenge to the 
fancy of every youngster who enters the room. 
We call them the E, T, and G doors — Entry, 
Toy (from the name of the closet), and G for 
Goody, for this door leads into the kitchen. 
Just such simple things amuse children and | 
have yet to meet the child who is not de- 
lighted to cover the commonplace with some 
little notion of this sort. 


advantage. As for the lit- 
tle washroom and toilet 
off the entry, once having 
had it, one would sooner 
part with almost any- 
thing else in the house. 
The entrv has a row of 
hooks for outer garments 
and is a splendid place for 
skiis and skates during 
the winter, or baseball and other parapher- 
nalia during their seasons’ use. 

The toy-closet has hooks on the back and 
at the left, placed about three feet from the 
floor to encourage their use by the children 
themselves. A row of shelves is on the right. 

Easy access to the kitchen is a decided con- 
venience when tea parties are in order, or the 
children are having meals served alone. A 
drop-leaf table and three or four chairs painted 
the color of the woodwork make practical 
furniture for this purpose. 

There are curtained shelves for books 








and games and the hundred-and-one things 
which should be among every child’s be- 
longings, and these, together with two 
or three easy chairs and the children’s 
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A LARGE PLAYROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR, WITH A 
SEPARATE ENTRANCE IS ENJOYED BY CHILDREN AND 


GROWN-UPS ALIKE 


Having an extra entrance into this part of 
the house saves an immense amount of ‘track- 
ing,’ for in this case you are planning not alone 
for the younger members of your family, but 
for their friends and their friends’ friends. 
A small entry does away with an outer door 


desks, make up the simple furnishings. 
We wanted a fireplace, but this would 
have necessitated an extra chimney, and 
so the marshmallow roasts will have to be 
reserved for a special treat and held in 
the living-room. 

If it is true that the part of the plan 
around which most of your thought cen- 
tres is, in its realization, the part which 
gives the greatest amount of satisfaction, 
then you will find this satisfaction in the 
children’s room, and the best of the whole 

plan is that, from time to time, additions can 
be made. 

Just now we are sure the house is perfect, 
but we are equally sure that we would 
not be happy if this state of mind should 
long continue. 
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THE (CHRISTMAS STREET 
by 
Margaret Prescott Montague 


Red of holly, swirl of snow, 

Scurry of passing feet, 

Jumble of people, high and low — 
This is the Christmas street. 

White man, black man, bishop, Jew — 
Christ was born for all of you! 


Cherished children, a hungry tot, 

Sad little face and eye; 

Chinaman, negro, polyglot, 

Tramp and tramping by. 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, too — 
Christ has died for all of you! ' 


Santa Claus, and mistletoe, 
Newsboy, fakir, cheat, 

Drab, and virgin, on they go — 
This is the Christmas street. 
Pass and pass, O motley crew — 
Christ He lives in all of you! 
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THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 




















CANDLE-LIGHTING TIME 





cAt the end of the day there is nothing so restful to tired mind and weary 
| body as the soft light of the bedside candle, with books to drowse over, flickering 
shadows to watch, and finally the snuffers, soft darkness, and quiet sleep 
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With the twilight we want neither the urge of the noonday sun, nor the 
brilliance of the evening lamp — only the quiet glow of candles, dim shadows 
flickering on the walls, and the heart at peace 
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Delicate and fine as a lace-fichued grandmother is this Sheffield candle- 
lamp. We can almost picture the wee lady herself sitting beside the pie-crust 
table; perhaps her own little poke bonnet is in the quaint bandbox 
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Old mahogany and gleaming silver are rarest of all by candlelight. The English 
sideboard, bare except for the Paul ‘Revere bowl of silver and the two old Sheffield 
candlesticks, is reserved and dignified enough for the most formal of dinners 
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-A Remodeled Tuscan Farmhouse in Florence 


HOSE who know the out-of-the-way 

corners in and about Florence will 
remember the Via San Leonardo as per- 
haps the most Tuscan street of this heart 
of Tuscany. It is a bit of rural Florence 
tucked away behind the Boboli Gardens 
and the old Fortezza di San Giorgio, 
hardly a stone’s throw from the thicklv 
settled portion of the city but quite un- 
known to the casual passer-by. 

We ascend through a dark passagewav 
under the old houses by the Arno, along 
the steep ‘costa’ of San Giorgio, the in- 
spiration of many an etching, through 
the medieval gate of that name, with its 
faded frescoes, and then wind along the 
little valley between high garden walls, 
an opening here and there affording a 
tantalizing glimpse of some green garden, 
or an olive orchard, or a vineyard. Above 
us on one hand are the lichen-covered 
walls of the old fortezza, and on the other, 
the vine-clad hill-slopes dotted with the 
villas about the Viale dei Colli and San 
Miniato. 

The Villa Lauder stands at the corner 
of the Via San Leonardo and a narrow 
lane, directly on the street, the house 
walls on a line with the garden walls 
themselves. This is one of the smallest 
and most intimate of Italian villas, really an 
old farmhouse remodeled a generation or so 
ago by a Scotch laird. Our view of the fagade 
fronting on the little lane is a characteristically 
Italian composition of plaster wall and cypress 
trees, bold and striking in its simple outlines. 
The color scheme adopted is also most striking. 
The rather roughly plas- 
tered walls are painted a 
rich red, almost Pompeian 
in tone, and the stone trim 
of the door and windows is 
black. Rain and sun have 
weathered the red to a 
verv pleasing texture, and 
these walls, seen against 
the intense blue of an Ital- 
ian sky, make a beautiful 
contrast and a rather un- 
usual one for Tuscany, 
where the prevailing tones 
of the buildings are gray- 
ish-browns and buffs and 
soft yellows. 

The old carved 
doorway was found in 
Siena and 
here, but it is of the right 
scale and period and looks 
as if it had always ‘be- 
longed.’ It is quite possi- 
ble in Italy, and also a 
fascinating pursuit, to pick 
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A TUSCAN COMPOSITION OF 
WALL AND CYPRESS TREES 


up the ‘right’ doorway or mantel for one’s 
house, just as one may discover occasionally 
the very mantel or moulding needed for some 
Colonial farmhouse at home. Things done at 
about the same period for similar purposes 
have a happy way of ‘fitting in’ when dis- 


covered. Entering this doorway, we find our- 





HALL, SHOWING A FRESCOED CEILING AND MARBLE-TILED FLOOR IN AN INTER- 
ESTING COMBINATION 


STUCCO 


selves in a vestibule with a short flight 
of steps leading up to the hall. This 
farmhouse has a sort of informal way 
of running up and downstairs suggestive 
of some of our rambling old New England 
homes. One ascends a few steps to the 
hall; one ascends a few more to the din- 
ing-room; to reach the living-room it is 
again necessary to descend two or three 
steps. 

We should bear in mind that this farm- 
house is more informal in plan and 
smaller in scale than the average Italian 
villa, although even here we shall see 
that the garden fagade has a more or less 
symmetrical arrangement. There are, of 

course, the typically thick masonry walls 

with the windows and doors in deep 
reveals, and vaulted ceilings; but the 
height of most of the rooms is little over 
nine feet, very low in comparison with 
the average Italian city dwelling or the 
more palatial villa. Perhaps, on account 
of this comparative smallness of scale 
and informality of plan, and in part, 
doubtless, on account of the fact that it 
has been a real home for the present 
occupants for more than a generation, we 
feel in a marked degree the livable, 
intimate atmosphere of the place. 
This quality is nowhere more apparent than 
in the hall. Hallways too often seem to be 
merely a means of getting from one room to 
another or merely a place for the stairway, 
but this little hall is really a continuation of 
the living-room —a place to linger in. We 
have a rather low-studded, vaulted room, the 
end opposite the entrance 
opening on to the terrace 
by means of wide French 
doors which bring it in- 
timately into connection 
with the garden side of the 
house. Through the round- 
headed doorway a_ few 
steps lead to the dining- 
room. The floor of the 
hall is of square slabs of 
black and white marble, a 
scheme which we often 
find in Italy, especially in 
the larger villas. The ceil- 
ing has been decorated 
with frescoed arabesques in 
the manner of some of the 
later Renaissance work, 
notably in the Vatican 
and elsewhere in Rome. 
One may perhaps find this 
decorative scheme a little 
bold and large in scale for 
so small a room, but it is 
good in color and gives a 
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pleasant and original effect. Perhaps even the 
slightly forced scale in this instance gives a 
certain quaintness which was not originally in- 
tended, as is sometimes the case with the 
‘landscape’ paper used by our own forefathers. 
The plain white-plastered walls contrast with 
the ceiling and floor and prevent the general 
composition from being too broken up and 
cluttered. These plain walls also form a good 
background for the old furniture. There is a 
good deal of eighteenth-century English furni- 
ture in this house and it fits in rather well in 
the small and low-studded rooms. In such a 
setting as this it is far more appropriate than 
would be some of the larger and heavier Ital- 
ian pieces, designed for the more spacious rooms 
of the more pretentious villas or palaces. In 
spite of some faults, this is a very striking and 
original little room with an air of cheerful 
‘hominess’ about it which the British always 
seem to be able to impart to their dwellings. 
Then, too, this was the original living- and 
dining-room of the farmhouse, and in spite of 
remodeling, it has probably preserved some 
of its old character. 

The dining-room is of about the same pro- 
portions as the hallway. The high casement 
windows were probably added later to the 
original structure, necessitating the interpene- 
trations in the vaulting; but this treatment is 
quite logical and might have been done in any 
Italian building. Like so many of the Italian 
rooms, whose proportions we find pleasing, 
this one is a rectangle nearly approaching the 
square. We shall usually find this to be true, 
also, in the case of our own Colonial work. 
Long, narrow rooms, or those forced into 
unusual shapes have never played an impor- 
tant part in any worth-while style of architec- 
ture. The built-in sideboard here is very good 
in its way, but one may criticize the rather too 
bold design of the wall-covering and the rather 
too Victorian table-cover. However, these are 
defects easily remedied and the room itself 
with its vaulted ceiling is very attractive in a 
sort of half-Italian, half-English way. A sim- 
ple vaulted ceiling of this type, with the plaster 
not too hard and smooth-looking, will always 
give a room decided character. 

But the chief attraction of the place is the 
garden and that portion of the house opening 
into it. One does not get from the street even 
an inkling of this fine, walled garden with 
its adjacent terraces and loggias, and it is 
really the intimate, livable portion of the lay- 
out. The vines, although luxuriant, do not 
obscure the general lines of the building, and 
it will be seen that, in general, the main gar- 
den fagade is symmetrical, with a raised central 
portion and two projecting wings. It faces 
full south to catch the winter sun. An inviting 
loggia opens directly on to the lower terrace, 
and at the floor above there is another long 
terrace. The long, low lines of the building 
and the well-placed loggias give an air of 
restful comfort, and there is a delightful sense 
of privacy. In a way, this little villa is quite 
Oriental on account of the manner in which 
all the livable portion of the house is placed on 
the inside and a more or less blank wall 
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THE DINING-ROOM. A SIMPLE VAULTED CEILING OF THIS TYPE, WITH THE PLASTER NOT TOO 
HARD AND SMOOTH-LOOKING, ALWAYS GIVES A ROOM DECIDED CHARACTER 


presented to the street. This was, of course, 
necessary on account of its position directly 
on the road. The exuberantly growing roses 
and jasmine threaten to take possession of the 
facade and make it a part of the garden. But 
although the foliage has been allowed to run 
riot, it has not been permitted to obscure the 
general lines of the building. We still have 
some fine open spaces of wall and terrace. 
One of the most attractive views is that 
looking down the graveled terrace to the gar- 
den gate. In the foreground, we see a great 
mass of roses and jasmine nearly covering one 
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wing of the building, and at the other side of 
the terrace, the beginning of the more formal 
part of the garden with its potted orange-trees 
and stone decorations. This typically Italian 
garden has the usual ilex-bordered walks, 
shady nooks planted with cypresses, and here 
and there a bit of moss-covered statuary, with, 
of course, the lemons and oranges in their 
terra cotta pots. But here, we also find a great 
quantity of flowers, an unusual feature in an 
Italian garden where the dry heat of the sum- 
mer months has led to a more decided use of 
greenery than with us, and to the emphasis 
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THE GARDEN FACADE. LOGGIAS AND TERRACES MAKE A NATURAL AND INTIMATE TRANSITION 
BETWEEN THE IN-DOORS AND OUT-OF-DOORS 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE GARDEN GATE. THE LUXURIANT ROSES AND JASMINE THREATEN TO 
TAKE POSSESSION OF THE FACADE; THE CONTRAST OF THE RICH, RED STUCCO AND THE GREEN 
OF THE VINES AGAINST AN INTENSE BLUE SKY IS VERY STRIKING 


upon cool, shady spots and pools of water. 
Perhaps here, the fact that the owner came 
from Scotland, that land of flower-gardens, had 
something to do with the case. Whatever the 
reason, we find this garden a riot of bloom and 
color from early spring well on through the 
summer. We begin with the crocuses and 
tulips, the hyacinths and narcissi and camellias, 
soon followed by the iris and the wonderful 
blossoms of the fruit-trees — cherries, peaches, 
loquats and others. 

In June comes the great wealth of roses 
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covering everything white, yellow, pink, red, 
and contrasting with the jasmine. There are 
big yellow splashes of jonquils, and delicate 
freesias, and violets at the foot of the myrtle 
hedges. It is a garden planted for every season, 
continually changing and interesting. The 
great masses of color are kept within bounds, 
so to speak, and are not allowed to interfere 
with the fine vistas and the restful stretches of 
turf and graveled walks. 

At the junction of the west wing with the 
house there is a little graveled court with a 





THE LOGGIA IN THE WEST COURT IS INTIMATELY INCORPORATED WITH THE HOUSE AND CARRIES 


OUT THE SIMPLE, RESTFUL LINES OF THE STRUCTURE ITSELF 
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raised octagonal pool. The loggia at the second 
story of this wing is very successfully treated. 
It really seems to be a part of the building and 
not an after-thought. Here, in this composi- 
tion, we have the simplest elements — a 
plaster wall and a few windows; but the pro- 
portion is good and the effect is very restful, 
partly on account of the emphasis upon the 
horizontal lines. The interest lies in the fine 
masses of contrasting color and the broad, cool 
shadows, the impression of which might best 
be conveyed by a fresh and sparkling water- 
color. 

A feature worthy of notice here is the skillful 
treatment of this graveled court. Grass, of 
course, does not thrive in the rather hot and 
dry Tuscan summer, and therefore lawns have 
always been alien to the truly Italian develop- 
ments. Although we have already noted a 
rather un-Italian profusion of flowers in the 
garden itself, which has produced the most suc- 
cessful results, the owner here has wisely re- 
frained from that ‘Britannic craving for a 
lawn’ which has marred so many of the Angli- 
cized gardens in the environs of Florence, and 
has relied upon the old-established Tuscan 
principles to guide him. A bare stucco wall 
combined with a graveled area such as this, 
would, no doubt, seem dry and uninteresting 
and be rather trying on a bright day; but here, 
the vine-covered walls, with the trim little bed 
of daisies running along the base, give all the 
needed vegetation and the gravel forms a very 
pleasing bit of contrast. In apparently artless 
compositions like this it will usually be found 
that the Italians have carefully thought out 
their planting with telling effect. There is usu- 
ally the right variety and contrast obtained 
with the minimum effort. Here, for instance, 
the little vine-clad pool gives a needed touch of 
green, providing a centre of interest for this 
part of the lay-out, and withal, being simple 
enough to be in entire harmony with its sur- 
roundings. 

The most striking single impression that 
one carries away of this villa is that of its 
out-of-doors character, its intimate connection 
with the garden on account of the terraces and 
loggias and the well-arranged planting. It is 
really a villa, a country-house where the garden 
is an integral part of the establishment, as 
important in its way as the house itself. No- 
where does the building seem to intrude upon 
the out-doors, so to speak, and seem to repel 
it, as is sometimes the case with us where 
porches or verandas have been ‘tacked on’ 
as an after-thcught, and lawns and foliage 
appear to almost shrink away from them. 
Here, there is a harmonious and intimate con- 
nection between walls and foliage; the terraces 
and loggias are well incorporated in the build- 
ing, largely, no doubt, because they continue 
the simple lines of the house itself, and they 
form in the most natural way possible the 
transition from house to garden. This correla- 
tion between the building and its surroundings 
cannot but have some influence upon the 
inmates of such a dwelling and help them to 
enjoy and to appreciate more fully the out- 
of-doors life. 
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IN THIS GROUP BY THE FIREPLACE, TONES OF BLUE AND ORANGE ARE SKILFULLY INTERWOVEN, AND 
ARE ALSO REPEATED IN THE HANGINGS AND ACCESSORIES 











FURNISHING THE ROOM 


IT. Tying the Composition Together with the Color Scheme 
JIg ig 














HE room is arranged; the stage is set. We 

are ready to begin planning our color 
scheme. To do this successfully entails, in the 
very first instance, some understanding of the 
part that color really plays in this whole room- 
plan and pattern. 

To allow ourselves to think of color as the 
controlling element is, as we have already said, 
much like indiscriminate splashing of frosting 
on cake. It is impossible to separate it from 
the sizes and shapes in which it appears in the 
furniture, hangings and walls. It is easy to 
run a splash of color on the walls or at the 
window, and place a few accents of the same 
about the room somewhere. But that is not 
real composition of the room. It is like the 
unconsidered, spontaneous play of a child 
with a paint box. No, the balancing of the 
color scheme depends first of all upon the 
adjustment and placing of the pieces of furni- 
ture in their natural centres of interest and 
their subordinate groups. As seen in the pre- 
cecing article, these centres and groups are 
evolved both by the uses of the room, when, 
where, and how the family use the furniture — 
in reading, writing, and talking groups — and 
by the architectural conditions of wall spaces, 
openings, and natural focal points. Each of 
these groups must be balanced within itself, 


BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 


Note. Inan article, ‘Furnishing the Room,’ 
in the November issue Miss Taylor discussed 
the placing, in this same room, of the furniture 
for group composition. — THE Epirors. 


useful, interesting in contour, mass, silhouette, 
and balanced with all the other groups in the 
room. This we have already done. Now we are 
ready to consider the color arrangement as an 
integral part of this composition. 

A room is like a piece of music played by a 
full orchestra. The theme binds it together and 
is its reason for being. The violins may play 
the notes correctly, but if they fail to give the 
strength of tone necessary to balance the 
basses and winds, the melody drops to pieces. 
If the basses are too weak, some other delicate 
balance is disturbed and the beauty of the 
whole is seemingly lost. Each part must have 
its due proportion of emphasis. The same 
statement holds true in the case of the room. 
A color scheme is chosen. It is the color theme 
of the room. The dominant colors of that 
scheme are constantly appearing and reappear- 
ing in many forms and guises. There may be 
every other color of the rainbow present, but 
these dominant notes are always the threads of 
continuity which all the others are supporting. 
Moreover, these notes must be so placed that 
they express the already established mass-and- 


line theme of the furniture. If any color grows 
too loud, or is out of place, the color harmony 
is destroyed, as well as the line-and-mass 
harmony. These relationships are fundamental 
in the room and every note of color must con- 
form to them to make the room pleasing and 
harmonious. 

Thus we shall expect to find the main colors 
of our theme in all the principal furnishings, 
the walls, rugs, draperies, and upholstery. 
As with the orchestra, the theme is played at 
one time by the violins, then taken up by the 
cellos, and later by the wood winds, so in the 
room we shall find our dominant notes some- 
where in the wall paper, and somewhere, 
slightly different, but still recognizable, in the 
curtains and rugs. Always they are kept in 
such proportions that the original idea is dis- 
cernible, not too obviously, but still enough 
so that the room holds together. 

To apply this principle of color distribution 
successfully involves immediately some under- 
standing of how to apportion colors to areas 
according to their relative intensities. Brilliant 
intense color is fascinating and stimulating. 
The world is full of it out-of-doors, and every- 
one loves it. The gorgeousness of an old- 
fashioned garden delights us and we seldom 
hear any criticism of it on the score of its 



































being too bright. Rather, we stand and drink 
in its inviting richness of hue and light and 
shadow with a simple feeling of gladness that 
it is there. It feeds an innate love of brilliance 
and sparkle. Man’s imitations of Nature’s 
colors are not so easily handled. The colors in 
a bed of Shirley poppies, if reproduced in 
draperies and wall paper in their full variety, 
would drive everyone from the room. Thus 
we have to proceed with more caution and 
cannot hope, with our present limited under- 
standing and knowledge, to reproduce in our 
painted and dyed fabrics the full color glories 
of Nature. Let us start, however, with the 
colors as bright as we dare to use them, in 
fine clear tones, and experiment assiduously 
until we learn to get richness, fullness, and 
beauty in our rooms as well as in our gardens. 
Brilliance of color and garishness are not 
synonymous terms. Brilliance is richness when 
used rightly. 

The cue for satisfactory proportions we can 
take directly from Nature. Where are her 
brilliant spots — in the wide stretches of grass 
and masses of trees? No, always in the small 
bits: the flowers, the birds’ wings and breasts, 
the edges of the clouds at sunset. The duller 
colors, though far from being drab, are form- 
ing a perfect background for the smaller, more 
brilliant notes. If the sky were a flaming red 
twelve hours a day, we should grow weary 
of it. If the grass were gorgeous orange, we 
should find it most distressing. But the bril- 
liant orange poppies in the fields and on the 
hillsides in California are a joy in their setting 
of green. The buttercups in the New England 
pastures are exquisite. The proportion of large 
areas of the quieter colors, varied by the smaller 
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areas of more brilliant ones, is a fundamental 
relationship that we find repeated over and 
over in Nature. 

Often this truth has been interpreted in 
room furnishings as follows: keep the back- 
ground, walls and rugs, neutral gray or a dull 
brown; use the smaller patches of bright color 
in curtains, upholstery and accessories — 
things like sofa pillows, lamp shades, vases. 
And so we have achieved an era of sad gray 
walls and even almost colorless walls. Does 
Nature do this? No, no. Her backgrounds are 
duller, but not dull. Look at her carpet of 
green. Does it lack in brilliance and vitality? 
Not at all. It is bright in itself, but it is also 
perfectly proportioned to the more intense 
notes. That is the secret. How bright the 
areas may be is a matter of proportion, of 
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THE PLAN OF THE ROOM SHOWN IN THE TWO 
PERSPECTIVE SKETCHES 

keeping a balance of relative intensities. The 

large areas we shall expect to find subordinated 
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to the brighter accents, but not by any means 
dull in themselves. They will, in fact, help 
the room ensemble more effectively if there are 
rather brilliant notes in them. They will 
connect with the brighter spots and help the 
mass composition and theme to much better 
advantage. I know of no one who can lay 
down an absolute rule for it. 

One cue to their apportionment will be 
found in the placing. Already we have estab- 
lished one theme in the arrangement of the 
room. If we go back to that and see how the 
colors fit into it and tie it together, we shall 
see this point a little more clearly. 

The first thing to do is to spot the colors so 
as to keep the focus of attention where we 
have already placed it, in our davenport group. 
That is the centre of the room composition, 
the three-dimension pattern. To understand 
how to handle this point, it will be helpful to 
look at a few pictures and see how the great 
masters have balanced their colors. Have you 
ever noticed how often a great artist, one of the 
old Renaissance masters, for example, will con- 
centrate your attention by using his lightest 
lights and his darkest darks in the centre of in- 
terest? Often the largest areas within the focus 
of interest are very light and they in turn are 
cut up and varied by the darkest bits or notes 
in the whole picture. Your attention is ab- 
solutely held by this sharp contrast. It is led 
back into the background and the whole 
composition made a unit, with each and every 
part supporting this central note, by constant 
repetition of these lights and darks woven in 
and out of the fabric of the composition. 

There is another interesting fact which is 
sometimes overlooked. (Continued on page 586) 




















IN THE PIANO GROUP, BALANCE IS MAINTAINED BY REPEATING IN THE 


2 PICTURES, SHADE AND UPHOLSTERY THE DOMINANT COLORS OF THE ROOM 
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‘Mammy’—a plaster 
cast finished in bronze, 
suitable for paper- 
weight or book-ends, 


$10 each. $18.00 pair 


Hand-decorated 





Hand-decorated 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR THE HOUSE 


We shall be glad to furnish addresses where the articles on 
these pages may be purchased. Kindly address your inquiries 
to the Readers’ Service Dept., House Beautiful Publishing Co., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Mass. Enclose a stamped and 

addressed envelope for reply. 


7" high, 




















Hand-made Italian silver: tea strainer, $16.00; round plate, 

53” in diameter, $20.00; Apollo spoon, $12.50; sugar-bowl, 
, ; 

2” x 5", $23.00; vase, 32” high, $18.00; creamer, 2” x 4’, $19.00; 


oval dish, 43” x 5”, $18.00; oval dish, 43” x 61”, $23.00. 
(Packing aud Postage included) 


The iron stand floor-lamp (at left) with silk shade, complete for 
$28.00. Smoking-stand, $45.00. On stand, open jar, $9.00, 
pewter cigarette case, $5.00 


A new type of ship model 
made of 3%’ plank so that it 
may be set against a wall. 
Beautifully colored, with 
brass sails. $15.00 





: -decorate Irror. 
tin ae ag — . Hand-decorated 
sconces. $5.00a pair ae eee sconces. $5.00a pair 





Hand-decorated hearth 
brush. $3.00 
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A Chippendale 
mahogany mirror 
with gold eagle, 
222” x 14}” 
$30.00 


Plate glass mir- 
ror with Floren- 
tine frame, 

22” x 36 





A gray crackle vase (on 
the table) with teakwood 
stand, $10.00; a_ small 
turquoise-blue Chinese 
dish, $5.00; a damask 
table cover edged with gold 
braid and lined, $10.00 


A maple table which may 

be reproduced for $75.00. 

On the table a gray crackle 

lamp with black and 

orange Japanese shade. 
$45.00 











Hand-painted boxes similar to the one shown range in price from $12.00 to 
$20.00, while thé book-ends may be purchased for $4.00 and $5.00 a pair 





Hand-painted bellows 
range from $5.00 to $6.00, 
while the painted tin 
sconces range from $4.00 
to $5.00 according to the 
amount of decoration 


Hand-painted bellows 
range from $5.00 to $6.00, 
while the painted tin 
sconces range from $4.00 
to $5.00 according to the 
amount of decoration 











Hand-painted tin desk-set: blotter $5.00-$8.00; 5 
holder $6.00-$8.00; inkwell $5.00-$8.00; pen-tray $2.00; 
stamp box $1.35 


Oak sideboard, $125.00. 
Candlesticks with antique 
gilding, $30.00 a pair. Tap- 
estry, 50” wide, $15.00 per 
yard. Artificial fruit 

grapes, $4.00 a bunch; 
peaches, pears and other fruit, 

$2.00 each 





Screen desk, from $75.00 lo 

$100.00. Chairs, $20.00 to 

$22.00 each. Stool, $5.00. 

These articles are all hand- 
decorated 
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Table runner embroidered in Greek de- 
sign in black and tan on linen scrim with 
tiny tassels, $8.00; breakfast set consist- 
ing of two cereal dishes, a cereal bowl, 2 
plates, 2 cups and saucers and chop platter, 
coffee pot, creamer and sugar bowl, deco- 
rated with birds in blue and tan, $18.00 



























A decorated gold box, $10.00, on a piece of 
antique damask for $8.00 


Green china candlesticks, $8.00 a pair; violet 

glass bowl on stand, $4.00; pottery ducks in nat- 

ural colors, $4.00 each; table cover of block print 

on cotton, made by wounded French soldiers, 
$3.50 per yard 














Handwrought silver platter or 
tray, 143” x 16", $85.00 


Parchment candle shades, $6.50 
a pair 


Collapsible house, 25” long, made 
of heavy paper board and put to- 
gether with brass pins. Contains 
living-room, dining-room, kitchen 
and two bedrooms. House (below) 
$5.00; furniture for each room, 
60c; garage, $1.75; automobile, 


bo coals Wooden toys: Mary and lamb, $1.75; policeman can- 


dlesticks, 9" high, with red candles, $7.50 a pair; 
squirrel set (4 pieces), $2.75; Pegasus horse, $1.75; 
swan boat for dolls, $2.25; rabbit family, $2.75; spotted 
cow, $1.25; bisque doll on left, in swan boat, 7” tall 
with organdie dress, any color, and French hat, $4.75 








Wooden polo player 8” 
long, 9” high, made by 
wounded soldier, $5.00 





Animal dolls: large rabbit and 


; squirrel, $2.00 each; medium size, — 
$1.75; white rabbit, $2.50; doll in Miniature wooden grocery-store, 
box with dainty wardrobe, $6.00 113" bigh by 24” long, $13.00. 


Each store contains enough groceries 
to fill the shelves and enough ‘play 
money with which to keep store 
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FORMALITY AND OUR NEW HOME 
Neighborly Interest Almost Proves to Be a Disastrous Liability 


, 


UR dinner parties are incorrigibly in- 

formal. Ahna sees to that. There are 
three of us in our house: my husband, who sits 
at one end of the table and carves things up or 
pours things out, according to the current 
fashion, his wife, who perched at the other end 
darts lightning glances over the festal board 
and at the crucial moment gropes with the left 
foot for the electric bell, and Ahna, who 
advances rapidly and heavily from kitchen 
fastnesses in answer to said bell. 

Yes, our parties are informal. Not with a 
studied informality — Howdy, Joe! Hullo, 
Bill, glad to see you! More the merrier — Oh, 
I guess we'll manage to feed all six of you! — 
not that kind, the ‘jolly little supper’ kind. | 
know that type of informality, with modifica- 
tions and gradations according to the social 
stratum occupied by the hostess —I know that 
kind of informality is quite the thing, quite 
chic just now, especially since home-brew came 
in to help it along. No, our informality is far 
from forced, it exists of necessity. It has to do 
with the arrangement of the interior of our 
house, with our savings account, with our 
income, with Ahna! 

We call her Ahna for euphony’s sake. She 
came to us direct from the steamer, bright and 
shy and eager —and very young— with a 
shawl over her head and no word of English on 
her tongue. When we asked her name she said 
in her husky little voice, ‘Ahna, bitte!’ This 
her older sister, very much Americanized by 
six months residence on these hospitable shores, 
promptly and most nasally interpreted as 
‘Ainey.’ We turned inquiringly to Ainey; 
obediently she said no word, but she looked 
negation, and her lips formed an unmistaka- 
ble ‘Ah!’ After a year of Ahna, eager Ahna, 
bright Ahna, but oh, so manifestly farm-bred 
— growth of the soil—I was inclined to 
blame the inevitable informality of our dinner 
parties upon her. How can one preserve a 
decent dignity, indeed, any reserve at all, 
when one’s Ahna, as she bears in the soup, 
smiles brightly, beamingly, upon the guests? 
Her smile is so infectious, mechanically one is 
forced to respond. I have observed the most 
unbending of gentlemen, nay, even the 
dowagers, startle themselves in the act of 
smiling back at Ahna. 

But my husband says | cannot blame the — 
shall I call it the naturalesque? — quality of 
our dinner parties upon Ahna. He savs the 
trouble lies deeper than that; it goes farther 
back than Ahna, six months farther back, to 
the time when we began to build our house. It 
was this way:— 

Our town is small enough so that evervbody 
knows everybody else’s business —a delightful 
situation, if one is bred to it. We are interested 
in our neighbors; why should we resent a 
reciprocal interest on their part? Indeed, | 
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think we would feel quite hurt and neglected 
if we moved to the kind of place, sav a fashion- 
able suburb, where one’s neighbors do not 
care to come over of an evening to try the new 
garden hose, or superintend the painting of 
the new clothes poles. As I say, we are bred to 
this kind of thing, and we like it. Or we did, 
until we began to build our house. People who 
live in big cities tell me that, where they come 
from, no one dreams of going uninvited 
through a house in process of construction. 
They sav if vou tried it a policeman would 
come along and you'd get arrested. Not so 
with us. We were six months in building, and 
by the end of the sixth month | doubt very 
much if there was a man, woman or child — 
particularly child —within the three mile 
limit, who could not accurately describe every 
detail of our cellar, our kitchen, our bedrooms, 
closets, bathrooms; who did not know just 
where we planned to eat, sleep, store our 
comforters and hide our umbrellas for the rest 
of our natural lives. 

Do not imagine that we ever, for one mo- 
ment, encouraged these neighborly parties of 
exploration. On the contrary, from the first we 
made it a rule not to talk about the house. 
Long ago we had made a rule not to talk about 
the baby, and now it was the house. Do you 
think we could keep our rule? No! People 
would n’t let us. They led us on to talk about 
the house, and then they squelched us. Mashed 
us flat! As soon as we came within hailing 
distance, it would begin. ‘Well, how’s the 
house getting on? I see they finished that 
north chimney to-day. Look here, if you think 
that fireplace is going to draw, you certainly 
are mistaken!’ 

Until one builds a house, one little knows 
how cruel the world can be. People we have 
always considered kind and good natured 
made it a point to give us all kinds of devastat- 
ing information about that house. Perhaps 
they did not realize how their thrusts went 
home; my husband used even to believe they 
were trying to help us along! They told us the 
furnace would n’t heat the house, the water 
pressure was bad on our lot, the gas company 
would n’t let us in on the gas main, we had 
the wrong exposure, and the house would 
never be any good unless we turned it around 
and faced it the other way. I had only one 
weapon of defense, and that was the cellar 
stairway. Undoubtedly, the cellar stairway 
was a mistake. There is a corner where, if vou 
are uninitiated, you are absolutely sure to bump 
vour head, and to bump it hard. Now, there 
is a hateful saying, ‘Fools build houses for 
wise men to live in.’ I found | could stand 
almost anything, but when people quoted that 
to me, | would summon my sweetest smile and 
say, ‘Have vou been down to see our cellar?’ 
If they said ves, | would smile some more, and 


remark, ‘Oh, | hope you did n’t bump your 
head!’ If they said no, | would hint that the 
cellar contained untold treasures, architectural 
and bibulous, and I would recommend that 
they visit the cellar. 

The trouble is that the most ardent of these 
inspectors were those very people who now 
make up our dinner parties. How, | ask, when 
one’s guests sit down armed with such bare- 
faced and intimate knowledge of one’s daily 
and nightly habits — how can a hostess put up 
any kind of front at all? It is like entertain- 
ing one’s relations at dinner, and everyone 
knows what that is — the coldly watchful eye, 
the critical ear, the memory sharpened for the 
retention of mistakes. Not that we are over 
fearful of criticism; no, not that but when we 
dine out, and when we entertain, we like a 
little glamour, something one doesn’t get 
everv day — roses on the table, and candles, 
the ‘best’ china, old silver, entrées. When we 
come home we want to be able to say, like the 
children, ‘Oh, it was a real party. we had ice 
cream!’ 

Perhaps the people who read the House 
Beautiful have entrées and ice cream every 
night, perhaps they have no_ second-best 
appointments, and all their plates and napkins 
are Sunday-best. In that case I suppose, they 
actually enjov being asked to a ‘little home 
evening — just the family.’ Perhaps they 
think it is such fun to wash the dishes, (Oh, 
please let us wash the dishes, Mrs. B !), 
but I do not. I have plenty of ‘home evenings’ 
in my own house; | have one nearly every 
night, with dish-washing included on Ahna’s 
evenings out. And so, when we entertain, we 
want a little make-believe. But we cannot 
have it. People know too much about us. 
The other night, for instance, we were eight at 
table. We really do better with six! Ahna can 
manage eight, but I never feel safe until the 
guests are safely launched upon the salad. 

On this particular evening, however, | was 
feeling unusually secure. Ahna and | had 
made rather more elaborate rehearsals than 
usual, owing to the nature of the party. 
Except for our friend the Professor of Civil 
Engineering and his wife, the guests were 
strangers to me, out-of-town people, and very 
obviously of the exalted class who have no 
second-bests. As a matter of fact, the Sunday- 
bests are always the easiest to entertain, even 
when one’s domestic retinue is limited to an 
Ahna. The Sunday-bests know how to carry 
things off; thev are gracious, and can afford to 
make allowances. But this time | did not want 
any allowances made; | had laid my plans 
both deep and well. As we sat down to the 
caviar, I reflected that never had the table 
looked so pretty; a picture of each dish as it 
was to come flashed through my mind, and | 
saw no possible weak (Continued on page 592) 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘THE SWISS TWINS,’ 
BY LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


ON THE CHRISTMAS BOOK TABLES 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


BY ALICE M. JORDAN 


OT in years have the Christmas tables 

devoted to ‘juvenile’ books boasted such 
a brilliant display of writers. Half-a-dozen 
poets, a dramatist, an explorer, scholars and 
artists, together with others who have attained 
distinction in different fields, are represented 
by work produced primarily for young people. 
It is a heartening sight to those who believe 
that the best is none too good for boys and 
girls. 

John Drinkwater and Sara Teasdale have 
each prepared an anthology of standard poems 
with introductions that deserve careful read- 
ing. Rainbow Gold, by Sara Teasdale, with 
illustrations by Dugald Walker, contains 
about eighty of the ‘very best poems for boys 
and girls whose love of poetry is just being 
formed.’ She has purposely kept the book 
small, and has chosen its contents with the 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘STORIES BY MRS. MOLES- 
WORTH,’ BY EDNA COOKE 








thought of the child she used to be always in 
mind as guide. The range in point of time is 
from Shakespeare to Hilda Conkling, Walter 
de la Mare and Vachel Lindsay. 

The Way of Poetry, by John Drinkwater, is a 
larger volume of about two hundred poems, 
beginning with ‘Piping down the valleys wild,’ 
and ending with ‘The Scholar Gipsy.’ Between 
the two is a wide range of verse, including a 
section of nursery rhymes, much that inevita- 
bly finds a place and many poems new to 
anthologies for children, even though thev are 
old to poetry lovers. ‘Widdicombe Fair,’ with 
its refrain that children will wish to shout over 
the house, is one of the latter. 

It is pleasant to find these two poets meeting 
here and there in their selection from recent 
poetry, as in Hodgson’s, ‘Time, you old gipsy 
man.’ 

Rainbow Gold seems to belong to the child 
who has passed the nursery period and is 
growing up into a love of her own books as 
dear companions, a child whose enjoyment of 
poetry has already begun. 

The Way of Poetry is an introduction, and so 
it includes the nursery rhymes with which a 
beginning must be made. Its scope is broader 
than that of Rainbow Gold, but occasionally 
it shows a less sympathetic understanding. 
Mr. Drinkwater has made a generally happy 
choice, so it is the more surprising when he 
chooses ‘The Toys,’ by Coventry Patmore, for 
a children’s collection. Has this not surely 
a sorrow-laden significance quite beyond their 
ken? 

Mothers in search of Bible stories may well 
consider The Children’s Bible, sections of the 
Old and New Testaments, arranged by Henry 
A. Sherman and Charles Foster Kent. Profes- 
sor Kent, of Yale University, is known as the 
translator of the Shorter Bible, a version which 
omits less important parts and renders the 
text in modern but dignified English. The 
Children’s Bible gives the sections most suited 
to children’s interests, but does not add com- 





ments. The text is that of the Bible itself. 

We have long wished to have the bulky 
two-volume accounts of great voyages made 
by the authors themselves more compact and 
tempting and this year we have our wish. In 
Hunters of the Great North, Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson has done this very thing, choosing the 
experiences of Arctic travel that will appeal to 
anyone who likes stirring adventure. He has 
told how he became an explorer, how he 
learned to live with the Eskimos and like it; 
he has written of perilous escapes, sailing 
through driving storms and being lost in the 
Mackenzie delta, as well as of safer occupa- 
tions, such as learning to build snow houses; 
and he has touched upon the fascinating 
mystery of the blue-eyed, light-haired Eski- 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘THE BOY WHO LIVED IN 
PUDDING LANE,’ BY SARAH ADDINGTON 
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mos of Victoria Island. Altogether we can 
hardlv imagine a story of travel more absorb- 
ing than this true one. 

Boys to whom the lure of the sea is a real 
thing will like toread She Blows! And Sparm at 
That! by W. J. Hopkins, one of the best whaling 
stories in print. Life on a whaler out of New 
Bedford in the sixties was no soft berth, but it 
was good adventure and Mr. Hopkins’ picture 
of it is well painted, appealing to men as well 
as boys. And speaking of whaling there is a 
fine new edition of Moby Dick with good 
print and most unusual illustrations by Mead 
Schaeffer. 

When Mr. Hugh Lofting visited a library at 
story-hour, in Boston some two years ago, there 
was great excitement among the boys who 
were there. Eager whispers were heard, ‘Is he 
really Doctor Dolittle?’ “Can he talk to the 
animals?’ And all because Mr. Lofting had 
created ‘the animals’ own doctor,’ (in The Story 
of Doctor Dolittle), who straightway became a 
household friend. We know of one admiring 
reader who reads the book ‘first thing in the 
morning and the last thing at night. I read it 
through and then I read it kind of zigzag.’ 

Now every one is glad that Mr. Lofting has 
published The Voyages of Doctor Dolitile, as 


























told by Tommy Stubbins, the cob- 
bler’s son. Tommy wanted to be 
a naturalist, so Doctor Dolittle 
took him on an amazing voyage to 
Spidermonkey Island. What he 
learned there will be eagerly re- 
ceived by those readers young and 
old to whom the earlier story was 
a delight. The author’s unique 
illustrations interpret the text 
perfectly. 

Probably the most original book 
of the season is Rootabaga Tales, 
by Carl Sandburg. It is a non- 
sense book, unlike any other, in- 
troducing the strange people who 
live in the strange country of Root- 
abaga. Unusual names are usual 
in this country, names such 
Gimme the Ax, Any Ice To-day, 
Miney Mo, and Bimbo the Snipe. 
You will laugh when you read the 
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Here is the archaeologist’s work 
laid open for boys and girls to 
follow. The book is intended for 
younger children than is the usual 
ancient history and it is lavishly 
illustrated from Museum sources. 

Space forbids more than men- 
tion of Padraic Colum’s Children 
Who Followed the Piper, Norreys 
Jephson O’Conor’s Battles and En- 
chantments, retold from ancient 
Irish literature, and Ralph Ber- 
gengren’s David the Dreamer. And 
there are more. Do not miss 
N. C. Wyeth’s pictures for Bran- 
der Matthews’s Poems of American 
Patriotism, the noble Book of the 
American Spirit, into which How- 
ard Pyle’s historical paintings 
have been gathered, Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Book of the Indian, with 
Remington’s illustrations. Old 
J and new together —the season’s 








tale of ‘How they broke away to 
go to the Rootabaga Country,’ but 
vou will want to go with them; and 
if you do, be sure to carry with you your sense 
of nonsense and one or two children who would 
rather not have everything the same as it 
always was. 

From Denmark comes The Mouse Story told 
by An Old Schoolmaster. This is the first Eng- 
lish translation of a quaint and humorous tale 
long a favorite among Danish readers. Ameri- 
can children will now be able 
to follow with the same en- | 
joyment the careers of the 
Mouse family that lived in 
the rectory. 

Another old-fashioned 
story of seventy years ago 
has been republished, Mrs. 
Fairstar’s Memoirs of a Lon- 
don Doll. It is worth bringing 
back into print for its pic- 
tures of child life of that 
time, its descriptions of Lon- 
don streets and buildings and 
its proof that little girls do 
not change in their love for 
their dolls. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories 
are equally English in setting, 
and the new edition with 
attractive colored illustra- 
tions will introduce them to many readers. 

Another Twin book is expected as a matter 
of course, and this year Lucy Fitch Perkins 
has brought the Swiss Twins to join the proces- 
sion. They will have an assured welcome as 
all the others have had. 

Heidi, beloved by children of varying ages, 
appears in holiday-gift form to be the dear 
possession of still other girls and boys. Jessie 
Willcox Smith has drawn a very lovable child 
of the Alps, a Heidi we recognize as having 
surely lived. In some edition, and this is a 
beautiful one, this story of simple country 
childhood is one of the books to be owned and 
read in the home. 

The Boy Who Lived in Pudding Lane tells 





ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘THE VOY- 
AGES OF DOCTOR DOLITTLE,’ BY 
HUGH LOFTING color. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘DAVID THE DREAMER,’ BY RALPH BERGENGREN 


about the boyhood of Santa Claus. Sarah 
Addington is the one who knows about it and 
she knows, too, how he became the famous 
Christmas giver. A finely printed and well- 
illustrated book, it is naturally especially 
suitable for the holiday season. 

There are many sumptuous new editions. 
Elizabeth Shippen Greene Elliott has illus- 
trated Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare. \t is not ready 
at this writing but on the 
lining papers are indication 
of Mrs. Elliott’s ingenious 
blending of the Shakespeare 
emblems, the cyphers of the 
Lambs, coats of arms, and 
symbols wrought into effec- 
tive decoration. 

John Bennett’s Master Sky- 
lark, the story of the little 
lad with the marvelous voice 
who lived in Shakespeare’s 
day, is generally accepted by 
young people as a good story 
and by their elders as almost 
a classic. Henry Pitz has 
made for it illustrations in 


Another classic for boys, 

Heart (the translation of Cuore), by Edmondo 
De Amicis, is improved by better type and 
pictures. This book ranks high for its lofty 
ideals, its love of country and love of home. 
As a story of Italian school life it is unrivalled. 
Buried Cities, by Jennie Hall, is a new type 
of ancient history, not a textbook in any sense, 
but shedding the glamor of a search for hidden 
treasure. Pompeii, Olympia, Mycenae, roman- 
tic names surrounded by the haze of old civili- 
zations and spectacular doom, these are the 
three cities brought to life in this book. What 
was going on in Pompeii when Vesuvius over- 
whelmed it? What was a boy’s share in the 
great Olympic games? What led Dr. Schlie- 
mann to his marvelous finds in Mycenae? 





output is a rich one. Happy the 
children whose Christmas stock- 
ings contain one or more of these. 


BOOKS MENTIONED IN THIS 
ARTICLE 


Rainbow Gold. Selected by 
The Macmillan Company. 

The Way of Poetry. Selected by Jobn Drink- 
water. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The Children’s Bible. Selected and translated 
by Henry A. Sherman and Charles Foster 
Kent. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Hunters of the Great North. By Vilbjalmur 
Stefansson. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

She Blows! And Sparm at That! By W. J. 
Hopkins. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Moby Dick. By Herman Melville. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. (Continued on page 508) 


Sara Teasdale. 
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A WELL-PRESERVED COLONIAL HOUSE 
OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES 


Home of W. A. L. Bazeley, Uxbridge, Massachusetts 
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THE ‘SOUTH DOOR,’ ONE OF THE FOUR 

OUTSIDE DOORS OF THE MAIN HOUSE. 

NOTE THE RATHER UNUSUALLY-PLACED 
SUN DIAL IN THE PEDIMENT 


THE LAW OFFICE OF THE ‘OLD SQUIRE’ 
IS CONVERTED INTO THE PERSONAL 
ROOM OF THE PRESENT OWNER. NOTE 
THE OLD IRON H AND L DOOR HINGES 
AND THE BIG BRASS KETTLE, NOW USED 
FOR HOLDING WOOD, IN WHICH THE 
“CIDER APPLE SAUCE’ WAS COOKED 
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THE ATTRACTIVE DINING-ROOM WAS OBTAINED BY THROWING TOGETHER THE SMALLER OLD-TIME DINING-ROOM AND THE ‘DOWNSTAIRS 
CHAMBER.’ THE DOUBLE MIRROR OVER THE SERVING TABLE IS UNIQUE 


THE OLD-TIME ‘PARLOR,’ CONTAINING THE CLOSET IN WHICH THE ‘BEST CHINA’ WAS KEPT. THE CHILD’S DESK AT THE RIGHT OF THE FRANKLIN 
STOVE, REACHING ONLY TO THE TOP OF THE WAINSCOTING, IS AN INTERESTING PIECE OF FINE OLD COLONIAL FURNITURE 
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By MRS. FRANCIS KING 
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University of California, whose writing 
I always enjoy, has somewhere this pronounce- 
ment concerning California gardening: ‘The 
need of gardens in California is great, for at the 
present time, without cultivation, wide regions 
are bare and hard, the more evident as the 


R. SIDNEY 


nakedness is not 
he has more to learn and unlearn than if 
he went to western Europe; as much as 
if he went to Spain or Italy or South 
Africa.” The owner of the garden we are 
about to discuss must have learned 
quickly, coming as she did from Pittsfield 
to Santa Barbara, and in two years creat- 
ing there a garden filled with flowers and 
charming to the eye. 

For me to write on the gardens of that 
beautiful state of which I have seen little 
would be an absurdity, except for the 
kindness of those who, like Mrs. Walter 
Cobb, not only permit me the use of 
their pictures, but give some descriptive 
details as well. Mrs. Cobb’s garden is in 
Montecito. Once I had ten minutes 
there —a glimpse that I shall ever re- 
member; for the gay originality of this 
garden from the standpoint both of design 
and of plant-use was a thing not easily 
forgotten. 

The garden lies back of the house and 
is on three levels. It is a long and narrow 
garden and runs down and away from the 
living part of the house —the back or 
more retired part. Between two loggias, 
which flank a little patio, stands a 





fountain supported by 
three stone or marble 
lions. Four beds in this 


brick-paved patio are 
filled with low-growing 
lobelia, and looking 
straight out from the 
fountain through a green 
central alley between lines 
of low dome-like trimmed 
cypress, the three long 
reaches or parterres are 
seen stretching before one. 
Can it be possible —said | 
to myself, as I looked 
upon the gay beauty of 
the flowers set here so 
skillfully —that this place 
of fascination is only two 
years old? It was made 





only in 1916. That soft 
climate of the South, the 
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covered with snow... . 
When the eastern gardener goes to California 


moisture from the southern ocean — but above — and 
all the guiding, knowing hand — these seemed 
to have performed a miracle. 

As I have said, the garden has three ter- 
races, long and narrow. These are banded on 
either side by a low treillage of redwood 
painted a beautiful indescribable blue-green, 
a trellis with high panels at intervals, where 
the bluish wooden bars are set diamond-wise 


blue 





THE BLUE GATE WITH CYPRESSES 
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LOOKING FROM THE HIGHEST TO THE LOWEST TERRACE 
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the light hoop-like circles at the top of 


each panel frame in the mauves of the distant 
sierra. ‘I am quite daring,’ writes the garden’s 
mistress, ‘in some of my fancies, but California 
seems to me to call for bold effects, just as it 
does for yellow in color.’ Occasionally these 


-green panels of the treillage seem to serve 


as gates, as seen in the first illustration, 
where stately eugenias flank the entrance and 


little cerastiums creep about the nice 
stone steps leading to the plumbago-and- 
clematis-hung gateway of wood. To the 
right is seen the end of a fuchsia hedge. 
I like this gate. There is no stolidity here 
as in certain types of gateways. It has a 
sketchy freedom of design and proportion 
that make it highly pictorial. A heavy 
gateway would be out of place in this 
garden with its laughing beauty of pastel- 
colored flowers. 

The second picture (below) shows the 
nearer end of the first level and the length 
of the second, as well as a bit of the walk 
on the third or lowest terrace. This last 
level is devoted to roses, and the rose- 
garden, rather Spanish in feeling with its 
use of diagonal lines, is seen in another 
picture. In that of the three terraces, the 
blue-green treillage at the sides is com- 
pletely masked by a gloriously-overflow- 
ing mass of plumbago with its delicate 
flowers of blue. Below this vine are long 
groups — indeed ‘sections,’ Mrs. Cobb 
calls them, of stocks, the colors delicate 
pink, lavender, buff, with the sky-blue 
nemesia used as a border before these. 
After the stocks pass, roses of buff-color 
take their place and an- 
other delicious color ar- 
rangement ensues. I re- 
member so well the great 
mounds of heliotrope in 
these borders when I saw 
them, which, like Jill-o’er- 
the-ground in William 
Vaughn Moody’s lovely 
lines, ran purple-blue — 
trees of heliotrope too, 
rising at intervals and 
shaped to standard form. 
Walk down these garden 
paths, bordered with such 
rare and beautiful color in 
flowers, and in arriving at 
the rose-garden observe 
the little shelter or arbor 
entirely thatched by that 
darling of all roses, Cécile 
Brunner. See what a 
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background is here 
provided for the gar- 
den’s nice trimness of 
hedge and walk by the 
eugenias again and by 
the great deodars and 
cypresses framing in 
the whole, with a hint 
of eucalyptus beyond. 
Though this picture 
was made before roses 
generally were in 
flower, still those over 
the right- and left-hand 
arches and the two 
beds at the far end, 
filled with nemesias, 
gave balancing notes 
of rose and blue color 
in a winter or early 
spring month; while 
hedge and trees, like 
the walks of the be- 
loved hymn, continu- 
ally are green. 

But there is yet an- 
other garden space to 
be told of here, the ingenious result of a view 
from the breakfast-room, a view unpleasing to 
the owner. To block this out, an open-air 
room was decided upon; and here it stands, to 
me really entrancing, partly as a successful 
example of seclusion gained, mainly for the 
highly interesting contrast between its solid 
walls of cypress hedge and its light frieze of 
eucalyptus trees above. Three Italian cypress- 
es are meant to suggest a French door in this 
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THE ROSE GARDEN ON THE LOWEST TERRACE 


pretty enclosure. The jar below them is of 
yellow; at their appointed time jonquils flower 
at the base of the jar; the four other pieces of 
pottery at the corners, only two of which are 
visible here, hold succulents with*large heads 
of yellow flowers; in the tripod to the right are 
fruits of bright colored porcelain, and at times 
a table with its great yellow umbrella occupies 
the centre of this little green-walled space, 
shading the tea-drinking beneath. Here is a 
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charming practical 
solution of a trouble- 
some question — that 
question of blotting out 
something distasteful 
or uninteresting. Who 
will say that this pic- 
ture has not a certain 
appeal to the lover of 
line, of form, of pro- 
portion in out-of-door 
work? Mrs. Cobb as- 
sures me that this gar- 
den — and now | mean 
the whole garden of La 
Casa de Mariposa, — 
is an inexpensive gar- 
den. It is not large: the 
width of the two upper 
terraces is not more 
than forty feet; the 
length of the first or 
upper terrace is sev- 
enty-five feet, of the 
second fifty, and of the 
third (whose width is 
four feet less than that 
of the two upper ones) eighty feet. 

The taste that has planned it and embel- 
lished it with flowery bands and backgrounds 
of green, that has garlanded it with flowers 
and adorned it with fountains and trellises and 
decorative touches of pottery in tile or jar, has 
given to Santa Barbara and to those from other 
places who walk in it, a little garden to rejoice 
in; a garden from which to gather many de- 
lightful suggestions in design, proportion, color. 
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AN OPEN AIR ROOM WITH WALLS OF CYPRESS AND DELICATE EUCALYPTUS TREES BEYOND 
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Capricorn 


2th Month 
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31 Days 





’T is winter, yet there is no sound (A : 
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| Of winds along their battle-} *f Ji |) 
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The snow is falling,--all around | § ¥\™ ‘Ss KS Be a 
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Moon’s Puases 





Eastern Central Pacific 
Standard Standard Standard 
| Time Time Time 
| D HM D HM DHM 
4 624A.M.| 4 5 24 A.M.| 4 3 24 A.M. 
Ditar4tA.M.Ji1 10 41 A.M.[11 8 41 A.M. 
“|e @i8 720A.M.J]18 6 20A.M.]18 4 20 A.M. 
"Wyn Orage 26 12 §3A.M./25 11 53 P.M./25 9 53 P.M. 














_ The HOUSEHOLDERS’ ALMANACK 






























































Ludwig van Beethoven, born 1770. Whatever economy it is right 






























































_and ice. Dead branches must be cut out and hollows in which 
| water might freeze and cause splitting, must be closed. 


| 

| 
examined for weak spots that would be at the mercy of wind |f¥ 

| 





Viscum abum 















| Not all the readers of this Almanack will look out upon snow Has 
ae clad country this month. But few, if any, have not some nek Je for you to practise you should not be ashamed of. 
memory of the silent white mantle that covers the sleeping fields Protiae all woe : 
in tranquil splendor. : sather all the youngsters in the neighborhood and go 
and fetch your own Christmas decorations. If holly or 
Winter is upon us, winter ‘the king of intimate delights, fireside Mon. 18 mistletoe or ivy are not to be found, spruce, hemlock, 
a enjoyments, home born happiness, and all the comforts that the black alder, ground pine, pine cones or just plain brown 
ccd lowly roof of undisturbed retirement, and the hours of long and red leaves and grasses will make beautiful, festive garlands. 
uninterrupted evenings, know.’ = : Le — 
- - Se ep : 4 Ihe holidays are excitingly near. Toy stores have been turned 
Now you may make friends with the woodpeckers, jays an Tues. 19 into medieval fairylands. Shop windows glitter alluringly. 
Sun. 3 < nga Ww om finding food and — "me can be coaxed to Book catalogues are crowded with irresistible temptations. 
the house with suet, oats, peanuts and fresh water. 
—— ; The trees are hibernating—resting and gathering strength 
> larg Wed. 20 . . : a gt 8 
The white color of snow is due primarily to the large number of for the arduous activity of next year’s spring and summer. 
Mon. 4 | reflecting surfaces on the minute crystals which constitute the ———— 
| snowflakes. Examine some snowflakes, under a microscope. The stairway hall bespeaks the hospitality of the home. It at 
‘Od Wedvood is that porery made before the decease gm | Thur, a1 | OM. setcgny he family tothe woe. It should bese 
| of Josiah Wedgwood in 1795. The great firm is still flour- = Bet ga ipo ie am ete nt ese 
Tues. 5 ishing to-day and the name Wedgwood always appears pee : sald : : wk 
; on its pieces. Wedgwood invented most of his products WINTER BEGINS. Shortest day of the year. In the room 
| and formed the first specimens with his own hands. Fri. 22 of special design the floor is considered a decorative element and 
| — - - - - Pri. 22 Pipa eee pik is eT: € le 
| The long evenings bring us into company with our lamps more “A — iy enivapate - see eer that ye however 
Wed. / | during the next few months than at any other time. Of all the right, wnhich Dest contributes to the decorator s scheme. 
oe metals, perhaps bronze, = long the servant of mankind, seems In 1717 Lawrence d’ Henri, Almanack maker, was committed to 
| the most fitting for this friendly office. the Bastile by order of the Duke of Orleans, Regent for Louis 
| Are the Christmas cards ready? Many charming designs can | Sat. 23 XV of France, because of disrespect to King George I in not men- 
Thurs. 7 | be got at the stationers, but the real fun is to design your own. tioning him in his Almanack as King of Great Britain. Authors 
A drawing or photograph of your house, or of a corner of a favor- of Almanacks have always been at the mercy of their readers. 
ite room, will make a subtle invitation and an intimate greeting. Christmas Eve. There should be snow. The burning of the 
ene i : 2 Yule log is an ancient Scandinavian ceremony commemorative 
) ) y otton gi ®) 65. ° : ; : “ 
Fri. 8 wagers 1 a ee = a Sun. 24 of the Creation. It was the feast of juul at the winter solstice, 
ri. S : a Miataed Maine. * id to mark the longest night of the year, to which was assigned 
sae bos “7 chi the formation of the world from primeval darkness. 
John Milton, born 1608. This generation, struggling to Christmas. God bless the master of this house, 
advance beyond the achievement of its predecessor, finds M The mistress also, 
ree re ser ; Re : 2e : : 
much of its inspiration and guidance in biographies and | *4’O- 25 And all the little children 
Sat.9 collections of letters. If every parent were to leave a That round the table go.— Old Carol 
| written record of his own experience and thinking, much youth- Each room with ivy leaves is drest, a 
| ful floundering would be avoided and indeed a much closer | Tues. 26 Ind every post with holly ATE 
sympathy between the old and the young would be established. ; et = nt = em 
S The fire is winter’s fruit. If the first snow sticks to the trees it ages Lamb, died —_ In the planning a sage a tex- 
un. 10 PELE SERS S. (NEG Welw? ture plays an extremely important part. The same color on 
= : : a two different pieces of material will result in entirely different 
Next to books, book-ends are the most important things on the effects. 
Mon. 11 library table. They present the perfect opportunity for the 
expression of originality and personal whim. The beauty and manifold uses of tile are only now finding 
— - A = | recognition in modern residential architecture. On the hearth, 
Present winters do not seem to be as severe as the old-fashioned | ‘Thurs, 28 | in the kitchen, in the bathroom, in the vestibule, and in a score 
~ winters’ because of better housing and heating conditions, more | of odd places tile may be introduced with excellent effect and 
efficient clothing, improved methods of transportation with | eminently practical results. 
| multiplied comforts and conveniences. - wa eros : ; 
on fold : : ee tae aa | Mistletoe. Too much artificial heat is harmful for plants in a 
iigeaes Sei a pin Oe a OS ae ae sae a ‘ Fri. 29 window garden, but when the windows are opened at night the 
, alacant, «tg waergpanlaadeageicn, si pape eshte oe temperature should never be allowed to become lower than 40°. 
| Wed. 13 | however, that its first owners made a point of keeping it - - 
bright and shining. Finger marks may be removed by a lhe prudent householder will look wellinto his domestic concerns 
benzoline and the surface rubbed with fine knife-powder. (hes | this month, for this is the time to review the past, taking courage 
= ; * : : from the progress achieved and profiti 
New electric devices are continually being offered ee ated . ‘Id f and profiting by the 
| eee eAiiges’ aes mistakes, to build the future. Be sure to pro- 
for the convenience of household work. They are vide for next year’s Almanack 
Thurs. 14 | as important to the housewife as new machinery wei. 2 : 
is to the manufacturer. : : 
- — Like the preceding months, Decem- é ? 
Crocuses. Gaily colored shutters, ber derives its name from the place & Se) 
unseen during the luxuriance of sum- = S it held in the Roman calendar when 4 Cs) 
| Fri. 15 mer foliage, now appear to full ad- =] un. 31 the year was nominally divided into 
vantage against the brown and white ten months. The present year having now 
and gray of the winter landscape. | come to a close, the author wishes his readers 
Boston Tea Party, 1773. Choose fire screens to | every blessing for the one about to open. 
Sat. 16 fulfill the double purpose of protection in winter : 
and decoration in summer. NOTE. The art of the house beautiful offers to many gentle- 
men and gentlewomen a wide variety of pleasure and satisfac- 
CAUTION. Have the trees on the lawn and in the orchard tion. Those who have leisure and genius for experiment are 


invited to communicate their discoveries to the author of this 
Almanack, who will receive them with grateful acknowledgment 
and give them a place in it according to their importance. 
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* Wrought "from Solid Silver | 


OF - ALL: ART - OBJECTS - USUALLY - FOUND 
in homes, none conveys such an air of substanti- 
ality as International Sterling. 


It is wrought from a metal which is both precious 
and imperishable. Therefore, it bespeaks invested 
wealth; it represents established family traditions; 
it denotes thought for the practical, as well as for 
the beautiful. 
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Pantheon is a design as eternal as the metal from 
which it is created. Massive in appearance. Rich gray 
in finish. Your jeweler has Pantheon in complete 
table service. 

A Pantheon Selection Book, showing the full Pantheon 
service, will be sent on request. Address Dept. 101, oe’ a \eae \ 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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which identifies the genuine 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


How SHOULD THE HOUSE BE HEATED? 


HE newest development in househeating 

is the variety of schemes offered under 

the name of ‘vapor heating.’ Sometimes the 
name ‘modulation system’ is used. 

While I do not desire to belittle the advances 

in the heating art which have brought about 


IV. Vapor Systems 


BY ARTHUR E. NORTON 


quickly. In the ordinary steam system, de- 
scribed last month, the air works out rather 
slowly and must go into the room, often caus- 
ing noise and odor. Further, it was noted that 
you cannot shut off the ordinary steam radia- 
tor part-way, and it is too much to expect that 
people will take the 














this very effective man- 
ner of heating, I think trouble to open and 
it my bounden duty to ¢ MopvLaTiony’ } shut the ordinary radia- 
call attention to the fact ae ALV. Pn tor valves requiring sev- 
that steam is a vapor Zz ee ae i eral turns of the wheel 
and that vapor heating Le E = fe each time. The im- 
is none other than steam Za “mt provements, intended 
heating, improved by the a eT | to eliminate these 
use of appliances adapted = B y U. he faults, have come along 
to the old-fashioned ‘two- —% | wi_42\ very rapidly in the last 
pipe’ steam system. ae = few years. The fact 
You may find in last z FIGURE 1 that they came under 
month’s article a dia- the disguise of an ap- 








gram showing that a 

two-pipe system is one which has two pipes 
attached to each radiator: one for bringing in 
the steam, and the other for taking it away 
after it has condensed to water again. 

Before going further, let us remember from 
our physics how steam is generated from cold 
water. If we put water in a dish open to the 
air, and heat it, the first noticeable effect is a 
rise in temperature. At about 140 degrees 
you see a slight mist leaving the water, whereas 
it will not boil until it reaches 212 degrees. 
At that point, the water rises no higher in 
temperature, yet it still absorbs heat in vapor- 
izing, i.e., changing from water to steam. This 
heat, taken up without rise of temperature, is 
called ‘latent’ or hidden heat and in quantity 
is much larger than the amount used in raising 
the temperature to the boiling point. 

If the steam is in an enclosed vessel, like a 
househeating boiler, it will rise in pressure 
somewhat, but the boiling point will not be 
very much higher than 212 degrees. 

Now, the steam, or vapor, will naturally 
rise through the pipes to the radiators, try to 
push the air out, and, if successful, give up its 
latent heat, in doing which it condenses back 
to water, called ‘condensate.’ This condensate 
flows out of the radiator and back to the boiler 
again. 

The great difficulty with steam heating has 
always been to get the air out of the system 
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parently new system 
causes so much mystery that owners and archi- 
tects sometimes feel uncertain about adopting 
them. Let us see if the mystery cannot be dis- 
pelled a little. 

Suppose we get together a group of repre- 
sentatives of all the typical vapor systems and 
put to them a series of questions, upon the 
answers to which they could all agree. I think 
the following answers could be subscribed to 
by all: 

Question: What is vapor heating? 

Answer: Vapor heating is a particular de- 
velopment of steam heating. 

QuEsTION: What is the purpose of vapor 
heating as compared with other steam sys- 
tems? 

ANSWER: The purpose is to make circulation 
of the steam noiseless and easy by operating 
on a very low pressure — often only a few 
ounces above atmospheric pressure; to get the 
air out of the system by a vent discharging not 
into the room, but either into the basement or 
to the attic or outdoors. Another feature is to 
make modulation as convenient for the house- 
holder as is humanly possible. 

QuesTION: What do you mean by modula- 
tion? 

Answer: Modulation means admission to 
each radiator of only as much steam as will 
supply the heat temporarily needed. It is 
accomplished by a valve on each radiator, gen- 
erally with a lever handle instead of a wheel. 
Only a twist of the handle will completely shut 
off the steam, while graduated marks on the 
valve allow one to have the valve open any 
portion — no matter how small. This valve 
is known as the modulation or the fractional 
valve. 

QuesTION: Is this modulation automatic? 

Answer: No. It depends upon the user’s 
turning the valve by hand to fit the changes 
in outside temperature. But we have tried to 
make it so convenient that the owner will use 
it. 

Question: Must one use a special boiler to 





fit the particular system each of you hasto offer? 

Answer: No. You use any reputable make 
of steam boiler, with a very sensitive damper- 
regulator, and simply buy our special devices 
for the radiators and for the returns. 

Should we ask these assembled representa- 
tives to explain the details of their respective 
damper regulators, valves, traps, and air-vent- 
ing devices, they would, of course, show a 
great variety of method, but the same principle. 
I think the reader will catch the spirit of what 
I am trying to emphasize — namely, that these 
men have in the last few years set themselves 
to obviate some of the well-known defects or 
rather limitations of steam heating, and have 
done it. The only complaint | have is that the 
name ‘vapor’ seems overworked. 

Let us now take a tour of inspection and see 
what one of these systems is in detail. Refer 
first to Fig. 1, where a radiator is shown with 
the two appliances usually found. A fact 
which the house-owner may not have to know, 
yet one which may be of interest, is that the 
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radiators generally used are not the regular 
steam radiators, but a type designed for hot 
water systems, the difference being that each 
section of the radiator is open to the next at 
both top and bottom, whereas in the ordinary 
steam radiator the sections are connected only 
at the bottom. 

The modulation valve, Fig. 2, is made in 
many forms, but all are alike in the one feature 
of quick opening. While the vapor system will 
doubtless work with the ordinary type of valve, 
the quick-opening feature makes it more con- 
venient and the graduated opening allows 
adjustment to meet the changes of weather. 
Also the position at the top of the radiator 
makes it unnecessary to bend over when 
regulating the valve. 

At the discharge end of the radiator is a 
thing which we will calla ‘trap,’ although some 
manufacturers would not call their device by 
that name. In the case here illustrated, the 
trap is supposed to let the water and air pass 
out of the radiator, but not the steam. Traps 
are made in many forms, the most common of 
which, the ‘expansion’ or ‘thermostatic’ type, 
is shown in Fig. 3. In this type there is a little 
chamber of very thin corrugated metal partly 
filled with a v Jatile liquid which will vaporize 
and expand a. some temperature a little below 
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that of the steam — say 200 degrees. This 
liquid is sealed up in the chamber. 

So long as the discharge-end of the radiator 
is cooler than this, the expansion chamber is 
shrunk up so that the plug attached to it is 
lifted off the valve seat, thus allowing air and 
water to pass out. But just as soon as the 
steam comes along, with its higher tempera- 
ture, say 212 degrees, the vaporization of the 
volatile liquid within makes the chamber ex- 
pand and force the plug down into the valve 
seat. Then there is no further flow until 
enough water has collected and cooled off to 
shrink up the chamber and open the passage 
again. 

The next thing to note is the general method 
of piping and returning the condensed 
steam to the boiler, which is practically 
the same as in the.older two-pipe steam 
system. Near the boiler, 
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however, we will find one or 
two special appliances pe- 
culiar to each vapor system. 
Fig. 4 shows one of them 
with its air vent or ejector. 
(Some kind of air vent is re- 
quired in every vapor sys- 
tem.) Sometimes the air 
vent discharge is piped toa 
chimney flue. In some cases 
the venting device is dis- 
pensed with and an open-ended pipe is carried 
up to the attic or out of doors. 

One of the operating troubles often experi- 
enced is worth mentioning. If the steam pres- 
sure in the boiler is forced too high, due to 
negligence of the operator, the pressures in the 
system become too much unbalanced and the 
water may not return to the boiler. To over- 
come this, you can buy an ‘equalizing’ device 
which will maintain a constant water-level in 
the boiler. Finally, the success of the system, 
under whatever name, depends on the sensi- 
tiveness and reliability of the damper regula- 
tor. This cannot be overemphasized. Also, 
do not scant the boiler size. 

A claim is often made by certain inventors 
that their appliances will make a vapor system 
into a ‘vacuum’ system. They indulge in such 
names as ‘vapor-vacuum,’ ‘vacuum-vapor,’ 
and so forth. | will try to explain on what their 
claims are based. Referring again to our 
physics, suppose we have our heating system 
absolutely air-tight, that all air has been forced 
out, and that there is steam in every radiator 
at a pressure of half a pound per square inch 
measured on the steam gauge. Then suppose 
the radiators cool off, giving the heat off to the 
surrounding air. What happens to the steam? 
Well, the same thing happens as in the case of 
a closed bottle, Fig. 5, if it contains steam 
under pressure and you squeeze a spongeful of 
ice water on the outside. The heat leaves the 
steam, goes through the glass and warms the 
ice water. But part of the steam condenses to 
water in giving up its heat. Since water takes 
up about one sixteen-hundredth part of the vol- 
ume of an equal weight of steam, a partial 
‘vacuum’ is said 10 form. That is, the hand 
on the steam gauge would go from 4 pound 
down to zero and below. 

Another interesting fact is that as the steam 
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pressure falls, the steam temperature also 
drops and we get moist steam at lower tempera- 
tures than the usual boiling point (212 degrees 
at atmospheric pressure). For example: A 
drop of pressure to 4 pounds per square inch 
below zero on the gauge gives steam at about 
197 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Now the application of this fundamental 
idea is this. With all air forced out, and witha 
perfectly tight system, we could have a low 
fire and let the radiators gradually cool off. 
A partial vacuum would form in the radiators. 
Yet the steam would remain steam at a tem- 
perature lower than 212 degrees and give off 
moderate heat. 

This would justify the name of a vacuum 
system. Large buildings often have such a 
scheme, but they have a ‘vacuum pump’ on 
the return pipe always pumping the air out 
and creating a partial vacuum. The complica- 
tions resulting from pumps or equivalent de- 
vices, and other reasons cause most manufac- 
turers of vapor appliances to simplify their 
apparatus and make no attempt to get the 
advantages of a vacuum system, or to make 
any claims that their systems will produce a 
vacuum. A very few systems do give a partial 
vacuum at times, but one may as well neglect 
that feature in studying typical vapor systems. 

Now, a word about the business side of this 
matter. The first cost of a vapor system is 
a little higher than hot water, with which it is 
in competition — not enough to consider in 
any comparison. No manufacturer installs 
the system which bears his name. He simply 
sells to the contractor the valves and other 
accessories. Any reputable heating contractor, 
nowadays, is competent to put in a vapor svs- 
tem. Most of the manufacturers of the acces- 
sories stand ready to assist him in making the 
piping-layout in order to get the best results. 
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So here is the story of the old-fashioned two- 
pipe steam heating brought up to date. With 
the addition of these accessories it has been 
made convenient and flexible enough to meet 
the needs of all of Mark Twain’s varieties 
of New England weather, whether they 
occur in New England or 
elsewhere, provided the 
occupants do their part in 
using the modulating valves 
and let the damper regulator 
keep the pressure at the boiler 
constant. 

From a mechanical point 
of view, many consider it the 
very best method of heating 
the house — better than hot 
water because of four features, 
First, less danger of freeze- 
ups in cold sleeping rooms or 
any room temporarily shut off. Second, 
smaller radiators, not over two-thirds as large 
as for hot water. Third, quicker response to 
sudden demands for heat. Fourth, possibility 
of heating rooms to different temperatures. 

The disadvantages in comparison with hot 
water are those inherent in any steam system: 
the higher temperatures in and near the radia- 
tor and the necessity of hand regulation at each 
radiator, rather than control at the boiler of the 
temperature of the fluid over the whole house. 

So much for mechanical features — that is, 
the method of carrying the heat to the rooms. 
But do not forget the physiological side — 
what we call ventilation. With steam, and 
hot water too, you simply depend upon fire- 
places, cracks, and chance openings of doors 
to keep the air in motion and thus provide 
‘ventilation.’ In a small house, with most of 
the rooms interconnected by arches or wide 
doorways which are never closed, and with 
proper control of humidity, the air can circu- 
late and be renewed. 

But for the large house and for the owner 
who wants the best, regardless of expense, 
some method of promoting a little air motion 
is needed as an auxiliary to any kind of a 
steam plant. This can be accomplished either 
by a separate hot-air heater, or by ‘indirect’ 
boxes at a few points. 

Next month I shall discuss hot water 
heating. 
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Soho tapestry reproduced for F. Schumacher & Co. 


An achtevement in tapestry reproduction 


Early in the 18th century the original of this tapestry was 
woven in Soho. It was one of a group of eight done under 
the direction of John Vanderbank, the Flemish artist whose 
contributions to tapestry weaving have made the name Soho 
synonymous with tapestries of rare beauty. 





Six of these tapestries are in existence today. At one time 
they were in possession of Elihu Yale, founder of Yale Col- 
lege. Now they form important historical groups in Lady 
Sackville’s London house and in the South Kensington 
Museum. 





Each one of them has been reproduced in France for 
F. Schumacher & Co. Hand made by the most skilled weavers | 
these reproductions preserve the unique charm and unusual 
color variations which distinguish the originals. | 





Many other beautiful tapestries of different periods and in 





A room in Lady Sackville’s London various sizes have been reproduced for Schumacher. These may | 

house. Here hangs the original Soho be seen and purchased through your own decorator or 

— of which the one illustrated upholsterer 
; be Pp ; 

above is a reproduction by Schumacher. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers and Distri- 
e butors to the trade only of Decorative Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics. 60 West 40th Street, New York. Offices in Boston, 

Chicago and Philadelphia. 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 
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HE old saying, ‘Christmas comes but 

once a year,’ has a double meaning for 
the thoughtful. Is it an entirely good sign 
that we celebrate the day but once a year, 
then quite forget it until another year rolls 
around? Is not real Christmas celebration 
something that carries on through the year 
until it culminates in another Christmas day? 
It is to realize this idea that the following 
Christmas scheme has been worked out. 

The biggest element in Christmas giving — 
that is, successful Christmas giving — is 
thoughtfulness, an appreciation of the real 
needs and desires of those to whom we give. 
This is never truer than in the choosing of gifts 
for Mother, who has her own cherished desires 
hidden away in the long-suffering silence of her 
heart. Has it occurred to you, when racking 
your brain for suggestions, to make a quiet 
trip to the kitchen, ‘to see what you can see?’ 
No mother enjoys the réle of Bridget; she en- 
joys being the hostess to her family. So | 
think that you can do nothing nicer for her 
this Christmas than to make it possible for 
her to enjoy to the full the pleasures of the 
family circle at meal-time. 

There are many factors that contribute to 
such satisfactions — many of them behind 
the scenes and quite unthought of. It is of 
these that you will learn on your trip to the 
kitchen. What satisfaction can come from 
presiding at a groaning table, if it represents 
hours of difficult preparation, a constant battle 
with poor and _ insufficient equipment — 
knives that won’t cut, drawers that stick, 
broken dampers? If you don’t believe that a 
woman can wear herself completely out racing 
around a make-shift kitchen, just hang a 
pedometer on yourself and try it! It is safe to 
say that, after such a trial, Christmas will find 
the cherished corncrib still in the blue-print 
stage, and the housewife’s dream of a model 
kitchen a shining reality. 

To be sure, it may not be possible — and 
perchance not altogether wise — to present a 
complete new kitchen to the astounded gaze 
of Mother on Christmas morning. She would 
probably be so overcome that she would sit 
down and cry. But you can present it bit by 
bit through the year, making a family party 
of the giving. 

On Christmas morning let Mother receive 
a mysterious envelope, containing this letter: 

Dear MoTHER:— 

Merry Christmas! Our Christmas gift to 
you this year is a brand new workshop. This 


much you may know. But the how and the 
when you may not know. Once a month 
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BY ELVA D. HOOVER 


during the coming year something wili hap- 

pen—something to add to the comfort of 

your workshop. So look out! We hope that 
you will love it as much as we shall enjoy 
the giving. 

YouR LOVING FAMILY 

What mother would n’t take on a new lease 
of life after reading such a letter? Just the 
thought of a brand new surprise each month 
will brighten the prospect of the whole year 
for her. 

Go at the task of remaking the kitchen in a 
business-like manner, and do the job well. 
Divide the tasks so that each member of the 
family has his little share of giving. The boys 
will like the carpenter work, while the girls will 
revel in color schemes and draperies. Father 
should be consulted frequently, and he should 
supervise the buying of the larger pieces of 
equipment, at least. Aunts and feminine 
friends may be called on for advice and help. 
Of course, Mother must not know that she is 
being consulted —if you can ever fool a 
mother! — but get as many of her ideas as you 
can, since it is, after all, her kitchen. 

The first month, do over the walls, and ceil- 
ing and any necessary carpenter work; another 
time, paint the woodwork; put down linoleum, 
or re-finish the floor. If new plumbing is 
needed, do that first, as it causes the most dis- 
order and dirt. During the remaining months, 
finish up the kitchen itself, and begin to buy 
the new pieces of equipment. 

Stoves, refrigerators, and kitchen cabinets 
are three essentials in well-equipped kitchens. 
No matter what the fuel — electricity, gas, 
coal — get the best stove that you can afford. 
Don’t forget that the new enameled stoves are 
infinitely easier to care for than the ones that 
have to be blackened. A poor refrigerator is 
as bad as none, for it wastes both ice and food. 
Buy a good one; that is one with perfect insula- 
tion and good air circulation. Electric refrig- 
erators soon pay for themselves in cleanliness 
and low ice bills. A perfect kitchen cabinet is 
about the height of bliss for foot-weary house- 
wives. Compact and complete, it takes half 
of the labor from the preparation of meals. 
Have the salesman include a high stool to suit 
the cabinet. Add to these pieces of equipment 
a fireless cooker and a dishwasher, and you 
have the nucleus of a good kitchen. 

The remaining months may be devoted to 
the selection of such small equipment as may 
be needed to complete the quota of tools. Do 
not buy impulsively and rashly, but frugally 
and carefully. Let each tool be the best 





of its kind, and of a construction to fit 
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right into the purpose for which it is designed. 

A set of cooking utensils will perhaps come 
first. Buy the kind that you have heard the 
housewife sigh for. A welcome addition to the 
store will be a few pieces of old-fashioned iron- 
ware. There is nothing better for certain types 
of cooking; a pot-roast is not really a pot-roast 
in any other utensil. 

In the knife drawer often lurks a demon of 
annoyance. Equip the drawer with fine, tem- 
pered knives of various sizes and shapes, de- 
signed for hard service. Then screw, some- 
where near, a knife sharpener, for dull knives 
will cut nerves if nothing else. 

Fill the cabinet with pretty, serviceable 
bowls, and food containers, and the small 
tools. Close by the stove set a clock, to save 
frequent trips to the other part of the house. 
A pair of reliable kitchen scales will add much 
to the accuracy of preparing and cooking food, 
as well as be a check on the market orders. 
For hot days — winter or summer, the kitchen 
gets hot — install an electric fan. You will be 
surprised at the cooling and calming effect it 
will have on the whole household. If you can 
afford it, arrange a ventilating system, sup- 
plemented by a hood over the stove; these will 
give permanent and continuous satisfaction. 

There is almost no limit to the variety of 
small equipment, such as egg-beaters, sets of 
spoons, vegetable presses, and such articles, 
that may be added, to the delight of the re- 
cipient. Don’t be led astray by ‘gimcracks’ 
and novelty devices which are made only to 
sell. Choose wisely and well. 

The market is now making a brave display 
of small electrical cooking equipment. It is 
eminently good-looking and much of it is as 
serviceable as it is attractive. It is not in- 
tended to take the place of the standard cook- 
ing equipment, but to supplement it. There- 
fore, choose for your electrical gifts two or 
three useful devices. The electric toaster has 
become a necessity in modern homes, where 
every member of the family, including the 
mother, is in a hurry to rush off to a job some- 
where. No more standing over a toaster, or 
under a broiler flame, while the impatient 
family clamors to eat. A pile of bread and an 
electric toaster, and you are ready for them. 
The fastest eater has his slice ready for him, 
while the last one does not suffer the dis- 
appointment of cold toast. A fitting compan- 
ion to the toaster is the electric percolator, 
which also is a table device. A cheerful mother, 
flanked on the one side by golden brown toast 
and on the other by (Continued on pare 500) 
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Maybe this is the Room of Your Dreams 


How the New Ideal of Simplicity in Furnishings 
Offers You Luxury at a Trifling Cost 


BY MATLACK PRICE 


All the better tendencies in home decoration of today are 
towards quiet simplicity and livable comfort. The highly 
ornate, the bizarre, the rococo of a previous generation have 
passed, as will pass anything that is not true to the tenets of 
good taste. 

Every woman has, instinctively, a craving for the beautiful. 
And as our national tastes improve, the refinements of thoughts 
and ideals develop this trend towards simple elegance in fur- 
nishings for the home. 


The Economy of Gradual Replacements 


Refurnishing a living room does not mean, necessarily, the 
wholesale discarding of all the old furniture for new. But 
rather the gradual replacement of less worthy articles with 
really good, new pieces. 

It is amazing what a transformation one or two good, new 
pieces will work in a commonplace, uninteresting room. 

Small expenditures, wisely made, will change the entire atmos- 
phere of a living room. And this gradual replacement can be 
effected so easily that a complete, harmonious interior will be 
attained before you know it. 


How to Develop the Ideal Room 

In working out the decorations for notable homes, I have often 
had the thought that I would like to place at the disposal of the 
millions of American Home Owners the knowledge and experi- 
ence that have accrued to me through meeting countless home 
decoration problems. 

So I set about preparing a book of interiors designed for those 
who appreciate the social asset of a well-appointed home, and 


S. KARPEN 


the livable comfort it offers. And knowing that to the millions 
expense is a serious consideration, I sought to tell them how to 
do it economically. 

This manuscript, with its illustrative plans, I submitted to Mr. 
Adoph Karpen, America’s foremost furniture craftsman. And 
because this far-sighted manufacturer saw my vision of more 
beautiful American homes, he purchased from me the right of 
publication for this work. 


Bringing Beauty Within Reach of All 
This book reveals the subtle art of simple beauty. It teaches 
how to bring color, atmosphere, harmony and grace into every 
home. It shows how a little money can work the transforma- 
tion. 
Karpen furniture realizes in the highest degree the ideals of 
modern home furnishings. It has classical design, charm of 
decoration, perfection in craftsmanship. The three beautiful 
examples of Karpen furniture shown in the illustration above 
are typical of the splendid products of this house. 
The davenport, the wing chair and the Windsor chair are all 
Karpen — fit to grace any home, yet within reach of every 
reader of this magazine. There is real distinction to this lovely 
room, with its simplicity, its quiet, restful, good taste. 


A Book of Fourteen Room Plans 
In my book, which will be mailed you free on request, are 
fourteen interiors, living rooms and halls, thoroughly illustrated 
and explained. They cover many problems, from small 
apartments to more pretentious homes. I am sure you will 
— reading it. The coupon below will bring it to you without 
charge. 


& BROTHERS 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Handwoven Fiber Rush 
and Reed Furniture and Office and Windsor Chairs 
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No. 637 Davenport 


An arm chair and wing 
chair are made to match 
this davenport, but that 
it is desirable in combi- 
nation with odd pieces 
is proven by its use in the 
interior illustrated above. 


Send for this Book of 


? 


This bronze identification plate 
is on every piece of Karpen 
Furniture. Look for it. 


The furniture in this room was 
selected because of its livable 
comfort and harmony. It is 
well to remember that the new 
thought in furnishing is not 
necessarily to have pieces that 
match, but furniture that is in 
harmony. This makes grad- 
ual replacements easy. Note 
that here the overstuffed wing 
chair and davenport are com- 
bined with a Windsor chair. 
The effect is delightful. 





No. 622 Chair 


The odd chair, done in 
dull tone embroidered 
tapestries, blends easily 
with other furnishings. 
Genuine Needlepoint, 
€rewel and Cross Stitch 
embroideries made in the 
m shops. 
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Living Rooms and Halls— 
It is Free 


Write today for Matlack 
Price's beautiful book of Liv- 
ing Rooms and Halls. 
Price is the leading American 
decorator. He has decorated 
some or the most famous 
homes in the United States. 
Let this eminent authority tell 
you how to make your home 
beautiful, artistic, charmi 

at slight expense. This 

is free withsour compliments. 


Use the coupon. 


a 
|S. KARPEN & BROS. 

I Dept. R, 801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
I 37th and Broadway, New York 

| Please mail me free and pute ay ag the Book of 
I soe by Matlack Price on “How to Make a Little 
1 = Money Go Far in Transforming a Living Room or Hall,” 

1 and name of nearest Karpen dealer. 
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Pickup 


O you happen to need a new bathroom 

rug? If you do, don’t buy one; at least 
don’t buy one until I have told you about a 
discovery of my own, a discovery which is just 
a restatement of an old method. 

Last winter, way up in the Vermont hills, 
in a little village still lingering in the early 
nineteenth century, and quite shut away from 
the rest of the world, I learned two things: the 
value of tranquillity, and howto knit rugs. On 
the coldest mornings — until you have seen 
the thermometer drop and linger in the thirty- 
belows for days you have no idea what cold 
can be — my Old Lady and | would draw our 
chairs over by the stove, thrust in a big, siz- 
zling chunk of yellow birch, and pick up our 
‘knitting-work.’ For she was graciously show- 
ing me how to knit rugs as she did in her far- 
away youth, and, as we worked together, pick- 
ing up old pieces from an old basket — flow- 
ered dimities and percales, gay, quaint calicoes 
and ‘spotty’ delaines, | felt as if | were looking 
at a fabric of homely romance; I was back in 
the days when the tiny village was even tinier, 
when the friendly bridge had not yet been 
built, and the womenfolk in the afternoons 
sat on either side of the dividing stream with 
their work, and ‘visited.’ 

At first | must have seemed incredibly stu- 
pid to my kind hostess. A person who had 
never sewed strips for knitting, and whose 
idea of sewing them was whipping the ends 
together, was plainly out of her reckoning. 
She soon set me right, however, and I learned 
to lap the pieces over, one on the other, for at 
least an inch, to fold 
them in the middle, 
and then stitch them 
firmly down. She 
knitted wide strips 
to sew together for 
bedroom rugs, and 
narrow strips to sew 
in between long rows 
of braids, but as | 
worked, | thought of 
another _ possibility. 
These pieces — short 
and long, odds and 
ends that were used 
— represented thrift, 
the constant ‘un- 
waste’ of the New 
England country- 
woman’s life, but it 
seemed to me that a 
rug would be ever so 
much prettier, more 
effective and durable, 
if a firmer material 
were employed. Care- 
fully as the work was done the finished fabric 
was bound to show some inequalities of weight 
and texture because of the varying of the 
different kinds of cloth. This, I was sure, 





KNITTING A RUG STRIP 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A NEwW-OLD RUG 


Work That Will Yield Practical ‘Results 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


could be obviated. And then my inspiration! 
I had an old house, and a blue, blue bathroom, 
and no quaint and suitable rug to put in it. 

So when I got home | tried an experiment. 
I bought, for a beginning, four yards of outing 
flannel: two yards of light, bright blue, for 
that, of course, was the dominant color; one 
yard of cream with a slight line of gray; and a 
yardof gray faintly lined with blue and cream — 
this last tone to give stamina and convince the 
eye of the weight of the rug. Then I began my 
experiment. | cut the cloth into strips an inch 
wide, sewed them with firm exactitude as my 
gentle instructress had taught me, and com- 
menced to knit. (Here I may say that I did not 
cut and sew all my strips at once; in the first 
place it relieves the monotony of the work to be 
able to change frequently from knitting to 
sewing; in the second you cannot judge your 
color-values until the strip begins to form. In 
other words you want to be ready to mass or 
break your color effects as you wish; to pile 
your blue, row on row, or slip just a little hint 
of gray into a space of white. There is no hard 
and fast rule; experience and your own taste 
will act as guides.) 

| found that the work went faster with me 
if | used celluloid needles — mine were number 
nine — instead of wooden, and, strange as it 
may seem, this heavier material knits more 
easily than the lighter cotton cloths and is not 
so hard on the fingers. Sixteen stitches will 
be as many as you can comfortably handle at 
once, for, naturally, a rug of any size must be 
knitted in strips that are afterwards sewed to- 
gether with heavy 
linen thread; and, oh, 
I do caution you to 
knit loosely! I began 
with rigid — stitches 
that had almost to be 
pried apart, and | 
lived to repent — and 
rip out! And remem- 
ber, too, that a stitch 
in time saves not nine 
but some immense 
multiple of that num- 
ber, since if the strips 
separate your work 
is all in vain; for a 
knitted rug is no 
stronger than its 
weakest strand. 

My four yards 
knitted a strip thirty- 
four inches long and 
eight wide, and three 
strips were necessary 
for a rug. Outing 
flannel averages 
about twenty cents a yard—less if you 
watch the sales — and the cost of such rugs, 
therefore, is approximately two dollars and a 
half apiece. Reasonable enough for so much 
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beauty and durability, for they not only look 
well but wash well and wear well, and they are 
delightfully soft to the foot. Of course, knit- 
ted rugs may be interpreted in any colors: 
blue and white and gray, or with pink or green 
or lavender or yellow for the dominating color. 
I am even contemplating one for a simple bed- 
room-strip done in old blue and buff with 





KNITTED RUG MADE BY OLD METHOD 


touches of black for weight and character. As 
to the time spent, well, if, as they say here- 
abouts, ‘I was to set right down to it,’ I think 
I could easily do a strip or a strip and a half 
aday. But I like to take it leisurely; for ‘pick- 
up work’; to carry the rug out on my pleasant 
porch where sun and woodbine together dapple 
a pattern of light and shade; to sit with it and 
another companionable person or just my own 
thoughts before my friendly fireplace. Try, 
and see if you do not like it — work and results 
—as well as I do. 

And may I add a few more words of coun- 
sel? Counsel as to color this time, and how 
best to preserve it. Ever since the War our 
dyes have been impermanent things, at their 
best requiring carefultreatment. Soap-flakes 
of some mild, white kind and clear, soft water 
make the best medium to use, and, if you 
haven’t a washing machine or set tubs, a nice 
porcelain bathtub will do excellently well. 
Don’t have the water too hot, and squeeze 
rather than scrub the meshes. Thus cleansed, 
your rug will enjoy a longer life, and you less 
faded colors. 
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/’ Save the dresser top 


ERFUMES, toilet waters, lo- 
tions and other requisites of the 


> § a. table will spillout and run 


down the side of the bottle. And 
the alcohol they contain will ruin 
the varnish with unsightly marks. 


There is only one certain way 
to protect the beautifully finished 
top of dresser or toilet table and 
preserve it from those disfiguring 
accidents of every-day use—cover 
it with plate glass. 


The use of plate glass to cover 
dresser tops has become amazingly 
popular—yet it is only one of a 
dozensuch practical usesabout the 
house. For dining-room, library 
or console tables, plate glass pro- 
tects without hiding the finely fin- 
ished top. Its highly polished sur- 
faces and mirror-like clearness are 
strikingly effective against dark 


and nicely-grained wood. A hard- 
ware or glass dealer will sell 
you the plate glass cut the proper 
size, with theedges nicely rounded. 


Plate glass mirrors have many 
usesabout the housefor decoration 
or utility, and they are always in 
style. Plate glass mirrors made 
right here in our own country are 
unsurpassed for brilliance and 
beauty. Only perfectly smooth- 
surfaced and crystal-clear plate 
glass is selected, and the silvering 
is done with the utmost skill. 


Speak to your architect about 
built-in mirrors, over mantels, in 
French doors, closet doors, bath- 
room doors and toilet cabinet 
doors. A plate glass mirror is 
made for permanency and will 
last the life of the house if properly 
installed. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 


Use Plate Glass for: 
Hotel, Office-Building 





and House Windows Genuine 


ae PLATE GLASS, “es, is Like it 


Windshields 
Closed Car Windows 
Shelves 
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THE HOUSE BEACTACUL 


THE HOME EXPERIMENT STATION 


LMOST everyone, however indifferent 
in general to flowers and gardens, likes 
to have a bit of greenery, if only a Boston fern 
or a bowl of tradescantia, in the house in win- 
ter. Do not imagine for a minute that | speak 
of these humble friends slight- 
ingly. A well cared-for Boston 
fern, especially one of the lovely 
present-day varieties, is a thing 
of beauty and a trailing sheaf of 
tradescantia is both graceful and 
ornamental. 

If one is a real plant-lover, and 
has been forehanded, no Decem- 
ber suggestions are needed. Such 
a person’s home is entered with 
the certainty of finding blooming 
window gardens or, if sun and 
space are limited, a bountiful 
variety of those plants which 
flourish in the shade. Various 
happenings may, however, pre- 
vent even a plant-enthusiast from 
making her usual preparations for 
winter house-decorations. In 
such case, it behooves her to make 
the best of such material as she 
can obtain. If one does n’t need 
to count pennies, it is easy 
enough to give a regular periodic 
order to the florist. Most of us 
are n’t in that enviable position, 
however. How then can we best spend our 
flower- or plant-money? 

It is obvious that those varieties having a 
long blooming season or whose foliage is per- 
manently ornamental! should be selected; also, 
possibly, something that either will last more 
than one season in the house, or may be set 
into the garden as a permanent. Almost all 
begonias possess the former attribute — the 
Lorraine par excellence, if one wishes to stress 
bloom. One would think that these really 
glorious bloomers might blossom themselves 
to death, but if understandingly cared for 
they often last many seasons. Keep the old 
blooms picked off and never allow the plant 
to get too dry. Take care of it during the sum- 








THE CORRECT WAY TO POT BULBS 





THE SINGLE WHITE 
HYACINTH 


Indoors and a £Lo0k Ahead 
BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


mer and re-pot every fall, cutting it back 
sharply. The semper florens begonias are a 
delight through the entire season, and may be 
set into the ground during the summer, where 
they will deepen in color and burst into more 
abundant bloom, and may be 
divided and subdivided almost 
indefinitely, if increase is desired. 
Gracilis and the dwarf Vernons 
are the best varieties. The foli- 
age-leaved and giant varieties 
are all lovely and may be kept 
from year to year. Begonias 
should be very tenderly cared for, 
as the least brush against their 
delicate leaves causes them to 
blacken and grow shabby. 

Ferns are a boon to the non- 
forehanded plant-lover, as they 
may be easily and inexpensively 
obtained at any time. I have 
sometimes bought small ferns at 
the ten-cent store, and enjoyed 
their rapid growth and develop- 
ment. Azaleas are most satis- 
factory as blossoming house 
plants. They grow lovelier, year 
by year, but do 
not increase in 
size so rapidly as 
to become ob- 
streperous. Pur- 
chase those in bud. The secret 
of successful azalea-growing is 
to give the plant plenty of 
water at all times, and to re-pot 
them very infrequently. I 
always water plants in full 
bloom twice a day, and give 
them abundant moisture dur- 
ing the summer, when I sink 
the pots under a tree in some 
shady part of the garden. Se- 
lect symmetrical plants and do 
not prune. 

There are various interesting plant experi- 
ments which will give pleasure, especially if 
you have children in the house. Let them 
plant some bulb-pots withdate seeds and grape- 
fruit pips — six or seven of each in six-inch 
pots. They will sprout, develop and grow, 
producing pots of greenery quite lovely for the 
table or for the window garden. Exquisite 
moss gardens may be made, even in December; 
more pleasure to the square inch may be ob- 
tained from moss gardens than from any other 
form of gardening with which | am familiar. 
We make them in big flower-pot saucers, 
planting in thick moss (over drainage and leaf 
mould) all sorts of wild growths obtainable 
in cold weather. It is most interesting to see 
how much of this sort of salvage a trip to the 
woods in winter will furnish, when the ground 
is free from snow. Polypody and dwarf Christ- 
mas ferns, goldthread, wintergreen, roots of 





THE TRUMPET DAFFODIL 


pitcher-plant, herb Robert, rattlesnake plan- 
tain, partridge vines — berry-starred — little 
pine trees, are among the spoils which an open 
December will yield. Tuck an acorn and a 
chestnut or two into the moss and watch them 
sprout and grow. Water with a fine spray 
daily, set in the sun as much as possible, and 
see what a Pandora box of surprise wood- 
growths your mosses will prove. 

It is not too late to start all sorts of bulbs for 
late winter and early spring flowering, and with 
a little planning quite a long succession of gay 
bloom may be obtained. Set a ‘Wonder bulb’ 
or two — requiring no earth or water — on a 
window sill; presto! a surprise for the un- 
initiated, and a delight to all. The well known 
Chinese lily, sprouting with unbelievable 
rapidity from its bed of pebbles, never ceases to 
be a joy; and there are all sorts of jonquils and 
narcissi that are just as satisfactory and easy 
to grow in water. Consult your florist in re- 
gard to the best varieties. Hyacinths, planted 
singly in glasses of water, or grouped in pots of 
earth, are dependable and beautiful. Plant 
the bulbs so that just the tips appear above 
the soil, firm well, water liberally, and set ina 
cool, dark place until the roots are well started 
— it should take about five or 
six weeks; by inverting the pot 
in one hand and giving the bot- 
tom a sharp tap, the pot may 
easily be lifted off, allowing the 
exact state of root development 
to be seen. Drainage—broken 
pots and so forth covered with 
a layer of florists’ moss, if con- 
venient — should be put in the 
bottom of the pot, which 
should then be filled with rich, 
light earth, with a liberal mix- 
ture of sand added, if possible; 
the earth, when well settled, 
should be within about an inch 
of the top of the pot. Florists 
and those raising flowering 
bulbs in abundance, recommend sinking the 
pots in sand or coal-ashes, covering the tops 
well; but placing in a cool, dark place ensures 
success. If bulb-planting is extemporaneous 
this year, and the garden earth is frozen, you 
can always purchase a little at the florist’s. 
If hyacinths are raised in water, the glasses 
should be set in the dark until the roots are well 
started —as if in earth; change the water 
occasionally, or add a small lump of charcoal. 
Always break off the small offshoots from the 
large bulbs. 

Plant narcissi and daffodils in the same way 
in pots six or seven inches in diameter, several 
bulbs in a pot. The narcissus jonquilla or jon- 
quils are great favorites for house growing, the 
‘early large flowering paper white’ being the 
best for very early forcing. This can be easily 
grown in pebbles in shallow bowls of water 
like the Chinese lily, (Continued on page 6c2) 
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Christmas Gifts for the Home 


F YOU can be in town during the period of Christmas 
shopping, you will indeed be fortunate, for never, in 
our three-quarters of a century, have we had gifts so 
many and so fine. But if you cannot come in person, 
let this page act as our ambassador, and select your 
gifts from it. The promptest attention will be given. 
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1272—Desk set of bronze with sterling silver inlay, 7 pieces. 
The pad measures 16x21 inches. The complete set, $22.50. 
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1131—Four nested tables, brown ma- 
hogany finish. The top table is 30in. 
high. The set complete, $30. 


we 


1209—Mitre cut mirror, with frame 
done in Roman gold color with bur- 
nished gold ornaments. Length, 3144 
in. Width 17% in. Price, $25. 
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1186—The reproduc- 1076—Silver plated 
— ™ tion of Rodin’s famous Guernsey Jug, with ¥ N) 
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) 1095—China Salad set decorated 1243—Mirror black porcelain lamp, y 
ly with birds and flowersin natural 18 in. high, one light, $7.50. Gold } 
¢ colors. Platter, bowl, 6 plates, lined rose shade of silk, black and Z 
( wooden fork and spoon, Complete, gold fringe, $10. Lamp and shade ( 
q $15, complete, $17.50. 5 
X 
4 OUR NEW BOOK of Christmas Gifts, the cover } 
4 . ° e . ‘“ 
4 of which is done in the Russian manner, illustrates a. 
Ny and describes over two hundred gifts of more than 4 
N ordinary distinction. The edition is limited, so we 
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Italian dining room suite in American Walnut, nine pieces, retailing at 





THE CURIOSITY BOX 


W E are glad to receive from our readers 

letters which contain definite informa- 
tion about ingenious devices or helpful dis- 
coveries about the house, its planning, its 
equipment, its running, or its grounds and 
gardens. For such material as we can 
use in this column, we will pay from one 
to three dollars. Material not accepted will 
not be returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped envelope. 





$497.00, Courtesy of New England Furniture Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Mes: C. B. J. suggests ‘A new use for an 
old treasure,’ which is unusual and 


interesting. She says: — 
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CUT OUT THIS MEMORANDUM FOR 


FUTURE REFERENCE 


= 
How to Identify Real 
American Walnut 


Three things to remember in 
buying real walnut furniture: 


1. Ask if it is real walnut 
—if all exposed surfaces are 
real walnut. 


| 

| 

{ 2. Walnut has character- 

| istic pores which appear on 

| the surface as fine pen lines, 
dots or dashes, easily visible 

1 tothe naked eye. Substitute 

| woods do not show these 

j _lines,dots ordashes distinctly. 

| 

I 

| 


3. Make sure that legs, rails 
and mouldings are of the 
same wood as tops, fronts 
and sides—real walnut. 
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The Set You Dream About 
In Your Own Individual Pattern 
paced bia ago the slow pencil of nature etched 


in the heart of a walnut tree an unique design for your 
dinner table. It will be yours. No other just like it. The 
Great Designer does not repeat in walnut. The inimitably 
rich, limpid depth of color, the wavy figures of light and 
shade so admired are in the wood itself, not applied. That 
is why walnut does not show dents, scratches or dull spots 
as artificially colored woods are prone to do. The most un- 
changing of woods, well made walnut furniture never becomes 
rickety. Hence, its practically universal use in aeroplane pro- 
pellers, where stability means life or death. 


Its beautiful grain or flower, its truly individual pattern, its 
durability, its light weight and compact strength make wal- 
nut today, as through the ages, the ideal furniture wood. 


Write for “Real American Walnut,” a practical guide for 
furniture buyers, in plain and simple language. It is free. 


Good furniture has always been made of Walnut 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
Room 721 616 South Michigan Blvd. Chicago, III. 
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YS 
a Quaint New England charm is 
“ woven into sturdy Pinkham Rugs, 
home-braided by the fifth genera- 
tion of Maine weavers. Stretched on the floor 
of living-room, dining-room or hallway, these 
works of homely art give your furnishings 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
5 Marginal Road, Portland, Maine 





Pinkham fait, hugs 


the inimitable atmosphere of Colonial days. 

Artistic color combinations — braided in 
rounds and ovals, are on view at leading stores. 
Send samples of your wall-coverings and 
chintzes for color sketches of special patterns 
to harmonize. No charge for this service. 




























Readers’ Service, 


A purchaser of the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Colonial House Plans writes: ‘“‘You may be interested to know that my builder 
considers the house unusually well-designed from the point of view of economical construction.” 


House Plan circular for ten cents. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 











An idle spinning wheel in an empty barn- 
loft and a sunny porch in need of partial 
screening — a quick thought, and behold, 
they were combined, and the answer was 
found to one of our summer problems. The 
cobwebs were brushed off the big wheel and 
it was securely installed on the south side of 
the porch. The wild cucumber vine known 
as ‘Creeping Jenny’ was planted near and 
was soon clambering all over the spokes, its 
erect white spikes in quaint processional 
soon outlining the circular band. Pink 
morning glories, too, climbed up and scat- 
tered their pink blossoms in among the lace- 
like ‘Jennies.’ The ruby-throated hum- 
ming bird knew a good thing when she saw 
it, and poised daintily at the lips of the 
pink cups. The vines did not cover the 
wheel too heavily to blur its distinctive out- 
line, and the breezes blew through the inter- 
stices. In this way our porch was quaintly 
shaded by day, and by moonlight the deli- 
cate bloom and leafy tracery made the 
support look like a fairy wheel dropped 
from the mists of bygone days. 
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The Great Bell 


of Atri 


HE village of Atri had a great 

bell that was rung only in time 
of need. For years it had been un- 
used, for Atri was prosperous and 
content. Its rope, covered with green 
vines, trailed to the ground. One day 
a starving horse, turned out to shift 
for himself, seized the fresh, green 
tendrils in his teeth. The bell above 
him began to ring, attention was 
called to the predicament of the 
poor beast, and he became a well-fed 
ward of the town. 


Advertising is a bell that is continu- 
ally ringing to call your attention to 
something you need and ought to 
have. Manufacturers, who are mak- 
ing something they think you will 
want are using its clarion notes to 
attract you to their wares. 


Do you read the advertising? Many 
people do. They are the wise shop- 
pers — the economical buyers — the 
ones who are strictly up-to-date on 
the opportunities for saving money 
or spending it to greatest advantage. 


Read the advertisements. They will 
tell you of many things you need. 
Read them to save steps — to save 
money. Read them because they 
place before your eyes a moving 
panorama of business progress. Read 
them to keep yourself informed. 





Read the advertisements 
regularly. It pays 
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McCutcheons 
Handkerchiefs 


of Pure Linen 


For Christmas— 


THESE are special Christmas suggestions for 
gifts of McCutcheon’s Handkerchiefs—all 
Pure Linen. They are, however, merely rep- 
resentative of our vast and 
comprehensive assortment. 


Ladies’ 


By way of variation from conven- 
tional hemstitched handkerchiefs, 
there’s the attractive new style 
with double rows of Revere stitch- . < 
ing. Block-work models are new, 
too, and very decorative. Both 
priced at 50c. The dainty Ma- 
deira Handkerchief with eyelet- 
embroidery and scalloped edge \ 

shown at top is only one of a large collection of lovely 
designs for 75c each. And at $1.00 there are models of 
exquisite texture and workmanship with Irish Embroidery 
in a myriad of attractive designs. These Handkerchiefs 
are absolutely pure linen. 





Men’s 
These are the big generous size 
Handkerchiefs that men like. And 
the styles are very attractively 
y “Se, varied with Woven Cords and 
. Tapes in stripes and squares. Some 









es of them are quite plain with the 
MS ' new wide border and Revere stitch- 
WS Ky oy? ing. All pure linen, at $1.00 each. 

. I, 


Order by Mail 


We recommend to your special attention our mail order 
department which gives prompt and painstaking attention 
to all Mail Orders. Many patrons leave the choice of 
designs entirely to us, knowing from experience that they 


will be quite satisfactory. 


Children’s 


Delightful little squares of 


pure linen, machine-embroid- IF & >| 
ered with quaint animals and wl ~“ “ 
birds. 25c each or 3 in a 4 
McCutcheon Christmas Box 

for 75c. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 50 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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The 
Modern 
Way 

to 
Health 










LOWING health and nature-tinted cheeks follow fresh air and 

sunshine. Let these health-builders into your home with Atr- Way 
Multifold Window Hardware. 
Air-Way Multifold Window Hardware provides the truly modern way 
of window construction. It turns any room into a sun-room or sleeping 
porch. Enjoy the comfort of your own bedroom with all the benefits 
of a sleeping porch at night. 
Air-Way equipped sliding-folding windows 
may be easily opened or closed without inter- 
ference with screens or draperies. They are 
absolutely weathertight and rattle-proof when 
closed. The windows of your present home 
can be readily remodeled. Specify Air-Way 
when you build. 


Most reliable hardware and lumber dealers 
can supply you with R-W hardware. If not, 
it may be immediately secured from one of our 
many branches. Write for our Catalog L-4. 
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No other system gives MORE HEAT TO THE TON 
NEW YORK HE Kevse BOSTON 


565-H Fifth Avenue 
AS = 
(Cor. 46th St.) WARM AIR canes 405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 
+6t 306 James St,Syracuse, N.Y, 


For Residences, Churches and Schools 

















THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 


By HENRY B. BESTON 
“Delightful fairy incidents and the doings of the Queen of Lantern Land are recorded in this 
book, with the most beautiful pictures in color by Maurice Day. The Seller of Dreams and the 
Bird Boy are other engaging characters in these tales, which old and young alike will find 
entrancing.’’—Bcokseller and Stationer. $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS -_ 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 























M*: W. W. J. Jr., boasts the advan- 

tage of having a chemist for a husband, 
because he solved for her the problem of what 
to do with beautiful pottery jars which were 
not water-proof. Her helpful suggestion is as 
follows: — 


My friends know my penchant for pot- 
tery, and last Christmas brought me two 
lovely pieces of Japanese ware: one a slen- 
der vase of turquoise blue, the other a squat 
bowl of soft yellow. To my dismay they 
were not entirely waterproof! Then my 
chemist husband coated them inside with 
collodion, put on with a small brush, and 
now not the least bit of moisture mars my 
table-tops. 
ok > 


RS. B. G. S. sends an idea which will 
certainly be suggestive to many home 
builders. It is: — 


Of all the ‘built-ins’ in our new home 
none gives me greater pleasure and com- 
fort than the storage boxes in the stairway 
leading to the attic. The attic is reached 
from a closet in one of the bedrooms whose 
position is directly over the stairway from 
the first to the second floor. The attic 
stairway consists of only three broad steps, 
each of which has been built box-fashion 
with hinged tops about two feet in width. 
These boxes are excellent for storing blan- 
kets, out-of-season hats, shoes, and so 
forth. 
ks 


HE same contributor also thought of the 
following ingenious way to use the box a 
phonograph came in. She says: — 


If you have no fruit closet in your cellar 
do not consign to the woodpile the box in 
which your phonograph arrived. It is ex- 
cellent for storage purposes. Nail strips 
inside for the shelves of the fruit closet to 
rest on. Allow about a foot below the first 
shelf for the placing of the taller fruit jars. 
The lid of the box, attached with hinges, 
will serve as a door, which should be pro- 
vided with a hook or other fastener. If you 
wish you may improve the appearance of 
the outside with a coat of dark paint. 


* * * 


N ideal cooking-table is described by 
Mrs. E. K., and we feel sure many house- 
wives will hasten to install a similar one in 
their kitchens. She describes it as follows: — 


I have a piece of glass covering the table 
before which | stand when cooking. In the 
first place, it makes it very easy to keep the 
table clean, and secondly, | keep all my fa- 
vorite recipes under it. | have a piece of 
cardboard the size of the glass, on which I 
paste all the recipes which | use at different 
times, and also any household hints which 
may be of value. In this way my recipes 
never become soiled and | never have to 
look for them. 
* * * 


A GARDEN lover, Mrs. J. J., says: — 


If you can endure the thought of system- 
atizing flower-cutting, here is an idea — 
about French marigolds. When unexpected 
guests are about to arrive, and you are 
rushed at the last moment for a flare of 
color in a dark corner, you know how the 
tiny dwarf marigold stems just can’t help 
taking those precious last minutes to tan- 
gle. Don’t waste time cutting them into a 
basket, but carry your jug into the garden 
with you, and cut as many as you wish to 
fill it, arranging the shades as you gather 
them. When you have finished fill the jug 
with water in the pantry — and there they 
are, just perfect, ready to be placed on 
your pet gate-legged table. 
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| Solves the problem of the selection of 
acceptable HOLIDAY GIFTS which ow _ 
the | reflect good taste. Call upon our agent Hyrt ") the Sendai. SSANCE 
ae in your city or write to us direct. 


A TABLE such as this imparts a touch of 
dignified beauty to any room in which it is 
placed. It instills in its owner a conscious 
and pardonable pride, because it is so well 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








worth having, so comfortable to live with, so 
sincere in its richness of feeling. 


In this splendid Imperial Table the sentiments and 
motives which influenced the Italian craftsman of 
the Renaissance are admirably expressed. It em- 
bodies the very spirit of that age of achievement and 
brings the cultural influence of bygone centuries to 
the average home of Now. 





F'Rsr, second and third 

: quality are relative terms 

by which depend on the stand- 
ards used in grading. 

Imperial designers and Imperial artisans have, for 


| a score of years, united in the specialization of tables 
; and so successfully do they coordinate that Imperial 
| : tables of today are the heirlooms of tomorrow. 


The American Window 
> in Glass Co. grades its prod- 
uct to the highest stand- 
_— ards in use in the United 
States. Its “A” (second) 
quality lights are hardly 
distinguishable from “AA.” 
j Its “*B” (third) quality lights 
are practically as clear as 
ordinary seconds. 

In using “A” or “B” 
quality single or double 
strength be sure the grade 
marking on the box has not 
been altered—high grading 
invites substitution. 





Ask your dealer to show you an Imperial Table. You 
will find that your desire to possess it is not pre- 
vented nor hampered by an unreasonable price. 


| 
| Other Imperial products in- 
d clude a charming and diversi- os 
| x fied assortment of Davenport 
| tables, Library tables, Gateleg 
tables, Teawagons, Consoles 
and Mirrors, Sewing tables, 








Keep Out Wintery Winds Desks, Ferneries, Occasional 
tables, Apartment Dining 

4 ROTECT the home against the search- groups and Odd Pieces. sactitiin utecteieaals 

ing winds of winter; frost does not form Perhaps you will be interested Shopmark stands the 

“ ‘ on windows fitted with storm sash. The in reading and learning some- ae ene ee 

Let in the double panes keep the cold out and the thing about tables. Our well scientious | endeavor 

° 9 2 ‘ : illustrated and comprehensive to apply the brains 

Sunlight heat in, and quickly pay for themselves in / Sana and efforts of men to 

the saving of fuel. “Heirlooms of Tomorrow,” oad on thek Tits 

Storm sash can be installed to match the will be sent upon fom ancn 5  * nat 


| windows of your house, and clear vision as Samer eoquest, 


THett the ince place obtainable is used | ) IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO. 
| For 20 Years at Grand Rapids, Michigan 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























View of Ball Room— | 
new Fort Des Moines 


Hotel, DesMoines,Ia. bu ie 
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Why are Ball Room Floors Maple? 


Hotel ball rooms must fulfill many 
different requirements. Beauty is 
needed—in keeping with the gay 
functions which grace their surface. 
They must be smooth—almost glass- 
like in polish. And they must be 
hard, so they will not lose their 
beauty or polish, even when they 
are subjected to the scraping and 
scufing of convention chairs and 
banquet tables. 


For all these reasons you find Maple 
floors in ball rooms. This tough- 
fibred, tight-grained wood simply 
polishes with use—wear makes it 
smoother and smoother. It has the 
beauty of captive sunlight — and 
remarkable resistance to pointed 
pressure without abrasion. You will 
also find Maple floors meeting the 
demands of beauty and service in 
finer homes and clubs—in offices 


and public buildings—in school 
rooms, churches, factories. 


Read ‘‘Color Harmony in Floors’’ 


Closest akin to Maple are Beech and 
Birch. The versatile color possibili- 
ties of these three floorings is illus- 
trated by ‘‘Color Harmonyin Floors” 
—a new book which opens delight- 
ful decorative possibilities to you. 
Ask your architect or retail lumber 
dealer for a copy or write us and 
receive one with our compliments. 


Map_Le FLooRING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1045 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Sere: Guaranteed Floorings ———————_ 
The letters MF MA on facturing and grading 


Maple, Beech or Birch ruleswhicheconomically 
flooring signify that the conserve every particle of 
flooring is standardized these remarkable woods. 
and guaranteed by the Thistrademarkisforyour 
MapleFlooring Manufac- protection. Look for it on 
turers Association,whose the flooring you use. 
members mustattainand 


maintain the highest 
standards of manufac- 
ture,and adhere to manu- 











Floor wifh Maple 


Beech or Birch 








Just off the Press 


Plan Your 
Home NOW! 


Craftsman Bungalows | Colonial Homes 
1922 Edition DeLuxe 
112 pages of practical, distinctive featuring exclusively the 


bungalows suitable for any climate, new colonial bungalows 
costing from $800 to $8,500, with and residences. Most orig- 
photos of exterior, interiors, plans, inal and artistic plan book 
size, cost, etc., also valuable sugges- § ever printed on this beauti- 
tions on bungalow building written ful style of archi- 50c 
by experts. tecture. Postpaid 
Postpaid 
Order today. Money back if 

unsatisfied. 


YOHO & MERRITT 
Architects 


412 Empire Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








The Big 4 Fruits of 
reen’s Nursery # 
Syracuse Red Raspberry 


A super-raspberry 
of double size. 
Highest quality. 4 
Very hardy; 
abundant 
bearer. 










Bosc 
Pear 
THE KING 


Caco Grape 
Early Red Grape, 
good size; com- 
pact form; rich Extra large; dis- 
insugar. Healthy 
and very pro- 
lific. 
























flavor; beautiful rus- 
set; vigorous grower. 





GREEN'S TREES GROW 
Rochester Peach : 
ee. Beautiful bright agent's profits. Sold direct to 
“Hi 


cheek, yellow flesh 









of highest quality. Unusually 


hardy; ve ive. 
ee 206-216 Green St. 


Green’s Nursery Co. Bocrester.NY. 








THe EULESS” GARDENS “ofeuitseiins® 


Rate for rental, with lecture, $10.00 All the slides are beautifully colored, which adds much to the interest of the collection 











THE MORNING'S MAIL 


HAT all kinds of information seek an 

editor’s desk is no more debatable a 
point than the fact that water seeks its own 
level. All through the day we are showered 
with itinerant items — bulletins from every 
remote corner of the country, apprising us of 
fascinating facts. 

We are told the number of cars loaded with 
coal the preceding month (we are not told 
whether or not they carried the coal any- 
where); the latest price of sugar; the delights 
of Mexico as a place of residence; the char- 
acteristics of the Angora goat, and statistics 
innumerable concerning every known building- 
material. 

Much of this information we peruse with 
daily pleasure, and that much of it which is 
pertinent to the subject of house building 
we try to share with our readers. 


* * * 


E have just received, for instance, notice 

of a new Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1230, en- 
titled ‘Chimneys and Fireplaces,’ issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, which will 
be of especial interest to those who will de- 
pend to a large extent, this winter, upon the 
open fire to supplement the under-fed coal 
heater. 

The improved fireplace, according to the 
Bureau, is so designed that the cold air neces- 
sary to supply the draft is drawn from an 
opening behind the fireplace and passes around 
the fire, separated from it by a metal parti- 
tion, before it enters the room. In its passage 
around the fire it is heated to a comfortable 
temperature, and the cold draft on the back, 
a common experience with the old type of 
fireplace, is avoided. 


* * * 


E have also received from the author, 

William Paul Gerhard, two bulletins: 
“Water Supply Installations for Farmsteadsand 
Country Estates,’ and ‘Sanitation and Sewage 
Disposal for Farmsteads and Country Es- 
tates,’ which should have a wide circulation in 
the rural districts. 


* * * 


OTICES of competitions, too, are fre- 

quently in our daily mail. We print the 
following, as we believe it will be of interest 
to many of our readers: 


The Forest Theatre of Carmel, California, 
offers a prize of $100 for an original play 
suitable for presentation on its outdoor stage, 
during the summer of 1923. 

There ts no limitation as to subject or scope, 
though a full-evening play will have a decided 
advantage over a short or an exceptionally long 
one. 

Manuscripts, to be considered, must be in 
the hands of the Secretary before February first, 
1923, and must be accompanied by sufficient 
return postage. 

Any play chosen will remain the property 
of the author after one production of three per- 


formances, the right to accept or reject plays 
remaining with ibe Directors of the Theatre. 
Addre 


Mrs. V. M. Porter, 
Secretary Forest Theatre, 
Carmel, California. 
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In fine modern houses, service pipes for quality to insure continuous, smooth and 
the water,steam and sanitation systemsare dependable operation at all times. 

usually buried, above the basement level, C.on¢ valves, connections and piping ful- 
in walls and beneath floors. fil the most exacting of these require- 


To make this practice safe and guard ments. In bathroom, kitchenand laundry, 
against failures and stoppages which Crane visible beauty, comfort and con- 
might involve costly removals, these con-_ venience are coupled with Crane unfailing 
cealed fittings must be of a design and quality in all hidden parts. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lrpv , LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CIE CRANE, PARIS 














Premier Heater No. 2 
Write for Booklet 102 
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§ fia vogue of the sport-model car is established. Haynes has 
been responding to it, and now meets it completely with 
four new models of this type of car for 1923. 

They are cars for those who love the thoroughbred—who want 
strength with beauty and power with comfort. 


THERE ARE NO EXTRAS TO BUY.Each of these cars is fully equipped. 
The newest accessories are standard equipment. Front and rear 
bumpers, a spacious trunk, six disc wheels with six 32x43 cord 
tires, sun and vision visor, polished protection bars at the rear 
of the body, handsome individual steps—everything that you 
naturally expect as an essential feature of a sport car. The open 
models are equipped with new design windshield wings and 
are trimmed in beautiful Spanish leather. All of the new 1923 
Haynes 55 Sport models have a 121-inch wheel base and are 
finished in a pleasing shade of deep maroon. 

Graceful in design, they have the outstanding attractiveness of 
real individuality. Beneath their attractiveness is the famous 
Haynes-built six-cylinder motor and the sturdy mechanical per- 
fection which characterizes the Haynes. The demand will be 
great without a doubt. We urge that you make your own res- 
ervation at once with your Haynes dealer. 


Tue Haynes AuToMoBILE Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
Export Office: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


Copyright 1922, by T.H.A.Co, 
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PLANNING THE COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


(Continued from page 531) 


just did what was doing at the time. So far as 
that’s concerned, the ‘father of his country’ 
himself did no differently when he ordered 
from England ‘a dozen chairs in the best modern 
taste’ —it just happened that Chippendale 
was the fashion then and not Mission furniture. 
(This question of popular taste at various 
periods is a very interesting one to look into, 
but that’s another story.) 

The list of requirements was fairly simple: 
a main bedroom, dressing-room and sleeping 
porch, a guest room and a group of three rooms 
for the children, —large enough for great 
flexibility of use in regard to entertaining their 
friends, —also three maids’ rooms. The size of 
the first story was determined, as usual, by 
the size of the second; in fact, the second kept 
most insistently expanding the first, even to 
running over the main porch and forcing that 
to be a part of the house itself. Plainly, the 
new house must be on the site of the old, and, 
as always, the compass became important — 
service toward the north, main porch to the 
south, main rooms toward the rear garden. 
Then the beauty of the old lawn and big 
trees in front was too insistent to be ignored, so 
the living-room must run across and a small 
open porch be placed where one might step 
out from dining-room or hall. A children’s 
entrance was also needed and placed where 
nearest to their outdoor pursuits. 

I do not mean to say that everything fell 
into shape just by deciding where it ought to 
go. Sometimes they do that way, but here was 
a house that seemed bound to be bigger than 
we really meant to have it, and so it came right 
only when we let the dining-room go out 
where it always wanted to go. This was a case, 
too, where the architect did not plan the house 
alone; the clients were always ready with 
sympathetic appreciation and helpful sugges- 
tion. 

As to the outside, that had to be submitted 
to the approval of the trees — a sort of second 
marriage which should be more congenial than 
the first. They appeared to want. the dignity 
of brick with the simple wooden wings. Then 
it seemed to us, as early as the first sketch, 
that this newcomer in the ancient setting 
would be happier if it brought along a little 
special dowry of its own, the fenced garden in 
front with the lamp-posts of kerosene type. 
Maybe this is all nonsense, | don’t know; 
anyhow, ‘there she stands,’ as Daniel Webster 
said of Massachusetts. | never did think that 
remark much of an argument — it isn’t, it’s 
just sentiment, like this garden. 

Under the hood at the children’s entrance is 
an old fireplace crane now holding a lantern 
instead of a kettle. That crane is a remarkable 
piece of blacksmith-work. One feels that every 
ounce of weight at the end is perfectly distrib- 
uted throughout its delicately proportioned 
and tapered members. 

As one enters the hall, the stairway, if 
entirely open as usual, would tend to direct 
the eye to the second-story hall without satisfy- 
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The Safety Spot 


The Type “R” Panel Board in your home makes fuse 
blowouts trivial incidents, and the renewing of fuses a 
matter of absolute safety. 


This changing of a danger spot toa safety spot is some- 
thing of importance to at owners for, in addition to 
safety it brings many other advantages that save time, 
worry and money. It can be placed at the logical 
“center of distribution” and easily accessible. 











While appearance in a Panel Board is secondary, the Type “R” 
faithfully portrays the skillful designing and substantial workman- 
ship that has made it the unquestioned leader among Panel Boards. 


We tell all about it in our new booklet, ‘Wiring the Home for 
Comfort and Convenience,” which we want to place in the 
hands of everyone planning a new home. You will find it of 
great interest and, we believe, of much help in mak- 
ing your new home a better one to live in. Write 
today for your copy. 













Your architect and contractor will be glad to follow your 
instructions for a Type “R” Panel Board. The cost 
is so small and the advantage so great it does not need 
debating. Please let us send you the Type “‘R” details. 


cC~ 


Frank otdam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 


District Offices: 


Detroit Dallas Minneapolis Kansas City Cincinnati Cleveland New Orleans 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 











The Triumph Line of Standardized Safety Type Panel Boards 
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Your Bathroom— 


Glittering tile and resplendent porcelain prove a sad dis- 
appointment when the water dribbles from rust-clogged 
pipes or your bathtub fills with rusty water. 


Complete comfort in your bathroom requires brass pipe, 
Any other pipe will rust—and that is not all, inferior pipe 


will clog, leak or split. 


Anaconda brass pipe resists corrosion. It insures you 
against torn-out walls, falling or unsightly ceilings, and 
the annoyance and expense of the repairman’s visits. 

The added cost is only about $75. for a $15,000. house. 
By adding a fraction of a cent to each dollar to be spent 
for plumbing, you can have Anaconda brass pipe in your 


home. 


Remember the cost of installation is the same. 


Write for our new booklet, ‘*Ten Years Hence,”’ which 
tells how you can save on your plumbing. It is free. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, WATERBURY, CONN. 


MILLS AND FACTORIES 
Ansonia.Conn. Torrington. Conn. Waterbury, Conn. Buffalo,N.Y. Kenosha. Wis. 


OFFICES AND AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 
Dewoit 


New York 
Cleveland Cincinnati 





Boston 
Chicago St 


Providence _ Fee 
Lou San Francisco 











ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED. NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO. CANADA 
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BUNGALOWCRAF t **Homes not Houses’ 

Is the recog- 
nized authority 
on Bungalow 
Architecture. 
Our new lith 
edition contain- 
ing 87 photo- 
graphs of exte- 
riors, interiors, 
and floor plans 
of homes of 4 to 
9 rooms each in 
COLONIALS, 
ENGLISH 
CH eat TS and 
SPANISH 


ak : 


,80>.~-66,. 
a yee" ylPne| 


STUCCOS, is now ready ie distribution. Price ONE DOLLAR postpaid. 
“The Book Complete in Itself.’ We furnish plansand specifications. 





E BUNGALOWCRA 


T co. 
527 I. W. Hellman Bldg., Dept. H Los Angeles, Calif. 





Free Book theSaxophone 


Tells all about the wonderful Buescher Saxo- 
phone — easiest of all wind instruments to play and one 
of the most beautiful. In a few weeks you can be playing 
; popular airs and take your place in a band or orchestra in 
90 days, if you so desire. Great for homes, church, 
% lodge, school and orchestra dance music. 
> — You may try any Buescher 
. Free Trial Easy Payments Instrument in your home 6 
% days. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy terms to 
suit your convenience. Send for free copy of the Saxo- 
4 phone Book today. If interested in Cornet, Trombone 
or any instrument, ask for complete catalog. 


BAND INSTRU- 
MENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


9345 BUESCHER BLOCK - ELKHART, INDIANA 













ing it by anything in particular to see. Conse. 
quently, there are banisters up the first run of 
stairs, and from there on and around the railing 
is solid paneling, somewhat like old church 
pews. The accomplishment of the result in- 
tended is rather surprising. People go on past 
without being conscious of the second story 
and the very existence of the railing is not 
perceived unless they ascend. 

The dining-room is fully wainscoted with 
white pine, the panels being especially knotty. 
Over the fireplace will be a painting appro- 
priate for this spot, a painting that will be in 
character with both the period and the uses of 
the room. 

With the exception of the dining-room, 
which seems a perfectly allowable variation, 
the interior of the house follows the spirit of 
the outside. Throughout the main rooms the 
floors are of oak plank of irregular widths, 
fastened at the ends with wooden pins, after 
the ancient manner, and the doors are paneled 
after an early type. 

While extravagance is avoided, the owner 
desired whatever made for durability and 
convenience. Therefore, especial attention was 
given to such matters as electric heating for 
bathrooms and dressing rooms, fitting up of 
closets to receive the wardrobes, and particular 
care that all the housekeeping arrangements 
should be convenient, cheerful and sanitary. 
To this end the kitchen has a tile wall and all 
the service-part has floors of soft blue-and- 
white cork tile. The main porch is well shaded 
by the big trees, and so it is very gaily walled 
and floored with buff and orange tile to welcome 
the winter sunshine. 

A country house, in the event of fire, is 
usually entirely at the mercy of a slow-moving 
volunteer fire department, so that, when the 
water pressure is adequate, as in this case, one 
sleeps better o’ nights for having a fire-line with 
convenient hose ready on the instant to reach 
any part of the building. 

And so in all these ways does a country 
house take shape. Let him who would design 
it approach his task, not as a matter of dollars 
and bricks, but putting forth his best ‘for the 
joy of the working,’ and ‘draw the thing as 
he sees it, for the God of things as they are.’ 


THE USE OF APPLES 


HE thoroughness with which the apple is 

now worked over and utilized by some man- 
ufacturers makes it comparable with the pack- 
ing-house pig that leaves only a futile squeal. 
The apple is not transformed into such a variety 
of products as the pig, but all are useful, and 
when the last of the series has been made 
hardly a smell is left. 

In many of the apple-using factories the 
apples are first pressed to produce cider, which 
may be sold as such or may be manufactured 
into vinegar. After thorough pressing the 
pomace is treated with hot water to remove 
the pectin, which, after purification, is sold in 
either liquid or solid form to manufacturers of 
jellies and similar products and to housewives. 
The much-wasted and squeezed residue 1s 
dried, ground, and sold as cattle feed. 
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: FLAT-Extending CURTAIN RODS | ||| tye NEW _pPREMIER 
~ 02 
o i x i c ! = 
BEAUTIFUL, durable, simple, ng ; And Flicherless SAFETY STANDARD Motion Picture or 
id so easy to put up-——you just hook them on: 
. e 
as Cnn re my Spon curtain-sag = A Christmas Gift for a 
or make uebird” Rods the strongest. Single, 
of double and triple rods in Satin Gold and White Houseful of Joy 
ar i Enamel for any style windows and curtains. NVITE your favorite film stars to your home this Christmas. 
ts Get “Bluebirds”— they’re the choice for well- Let the darlings, heroes and comedians of filmdom hold every 
y. appointed homes everywhere. member of your family spellbound for hours, with motion pictures 
rr of your own selection. From the thousands of reels of the world’s 
Ask Your Dealer best Dramas, Comedies, Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel 
1- and Educational pictures in the great Pathéscope Film Library, 
: H. L. JUDD COMPANY, New York — re programs to thrill, entertain, amuse, or educate 
Y e who. a £ 
1e Makers of home accessories for over 50 years You can have motion pictures in your home throughout the whole 
year, for as little as $3.00 a week. You can purchase a motion 
; picture projector from us for from $35.00 up, paying for it on 
IS easy terms, or rent it with privilege of purchase. If at any 
ig time, you desire a still better projector we will take back your 
€ - = = - j lower priced machine and allow you the full purchase price on a 
e | brand new New Premier Pathéscope. 
h | The New Premier Pathéscope is an ideal Christmas gift. It is 
h so exquisitely built that its large, brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze 
= expert critics. The use, without a fireproof booth, of any projector 
I capable of using ordinary inflan:mable film is dangerous and violates 
'y State, Municipal and Insurance restrictions, no matter by whom 
n approved. But all of our projectors are absolutely safe. They use 
rs only “Safety Standard” narrow-width film, 11/,) inches wide, 
and every projector and every film bears the Approval Seal of 
te the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., for use without a fireproof 
AS booth by anyone, anywhere, any time. 
» : . *. 
. | Make Your Own Motion Pictures 
i A motion picture of the Christmas group — what 
a priceless treasure! Still-pictures of posed family 
groups never seem real — never like the folks you 
know. The same group may not be together next 
: year. Before another Yuletide some may marry, 
” move away, or even be “taken away.” Next year 
- Baby will be so different — you'll wish you had 
ke something to recall those fascinating childish actions — something real. 
1 With the New Premier Motion Picture Camera pictures of Baby, the 
' hi older children, Father and Mother, the “old folks,” all in the midst of 
‘Yy ih their characteristic activities, live and move with all the vividness of real 
id ih life. What a precious record to hand down to your children! 
le | Come and Operate the Pathéscope Yourself 
i 
i No lifeless illustration, no description however vivid, can convey any 
1e I adequate impression of the thrill and indescribable charm of seeing the Pathé- 
h scopein actual operation. Cometo any Pathéscope Salon, choose your own pic- 
| tures and operate the Pathéscope yourself. Writefor address of nearest agency. 
d i} P pe) a 
vd THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
e i or ar : : 
| I NCONSPICUOUS in light because it is so neat and trim looking, | AMERICA, INC. 
n i | the Luminous Lever of the Levolier Wall Switch directs you it ; 
of I surely to the switch in the dark. Then, a push or pull from any | = Willard B. Cook, President. 
5 I angle works the Levolier Wall Switch. Made also in many other i ; Suite 1847, Aeolian Hall, 
ci il interesting and useful forms. | 1S Ser Seale 
” i Send for beautiful colored descriptive folder } ay a 
it McGILL MFG. CO i Agencies in Principal Cities. 
HI as . e Hi 
Electrical Specialties of Quality Hi 
VALPARAIS INDIANA i 
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W here Space is Limited 


It will help you in your planning to 
know that you can have a complete 
Mott Bathroom in a space five feet 
six inches square. 

This includes a full sized Mott 
“Eclipso” Enameled Iron Bath — 


famous for its beauty and finish, 
and admirably suited for a shower, a 
“Villard” Vitreous China Lavatory 
and “Silentum” Closet—all fixtures 
of quality, and backed by the name 
of Mott, which is your guarantee. 


Send for the Mott Bathroom Book, illus- 
trated in color. Address Department D. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
General Offices and Plant, Trenton, N. J. 


Fiera AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH STREET, New YorK— AND ALL Principat CITIES 








IN DECEMBER PLANT 
EVERGREENS 


Wt have over 800 acres full of the 
very choicest specimens of every 
popular variety. 

Our service department will gladly 
assist you in the proper selection to 
fill your individual requirements. This 
service entails no obligations whatever. 


“ Successful for over a century” 


AMERICAN NURSERIES 
Singer Building 




















THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM JAMES 
Edited by his son, HENRY JAMES 


“They bring us intimately close to a stimu- 
lating and richly interesting personality — a 
mind of undeniable greatness,” 


Two volumes, illustrated, $10.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 


























ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD A SMALL HOUSE? 


Send 10 cents in stamps for the new House Plan Circular 


Readers’ Service, 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Boston (17), Mass- 














RESTORING AN EARLY TUDOR 
FARMHOUSE 


(Continued from page 536) 


brought back to their original proportions, 
But it was only after the Dicks took over the 
place, that special attention was paid to their 
ornamentation, so that now each has a dis- 
tinct decorative merit of its own. 

The most imposing is the one in the hall. 
The mantelpiece itself is the cornice of an old 
carved-oak chest. Just above it are three 
ornately carved panels. This work was done 
by one of the few surviving master-craftsmen 
in a district once renowned for the beauty and 
originality of its designs. The spandrels at 
each side of the mantel are of stone, each 
carved with the familiar Tudor rose. The fire- 
dogs are of ancient wrought iron and the fire- 
plate bears the date 1595. 

The largest fireplace is in the dining-room. 
Its accessories of brass and copper pots and 
warming pans and the graceful stone jugs at 
each side are as charming as the noble pro- 
portions of the chimney piece itself. Its carved 
wooden mantel is modern, but the paneling 
over it and at each side date from centuries 
ago. However, the panels did not always adorn 
the walls of Josselyns. They were one day dis- 
covered by its present owner, quite by chance, 
in the near-by city of Colchester. Workmen, 
unaware of their value, were using them as 
scaffolding and were glad to part with them 
for anominal sum. Other portions of the panel- 
ing came from another ancient house in Essex. 

Now that archeological experts and spe- 
cialists have had their say and done their 
work, the owners of the house are free to per- 
fect and beautify, as fancy dictates. Here a 
graceful bit of Venetian glass would reflect 
more iridescent light against the sombre 
paneling than that porcelain vase, so the vase 
is put aside. A soft-toned tapestry would add 
a glowing note to the color scheme of the hall- 
way, so the dark oak beams are concealed 
behind a gracious pattern of dull blues and 
greens. Within these portals restoration has 
been a process not definite and static, but 
fluid and continuous. This is as true without 
as within. 

Passing through the formal garden, with its 
massed border of Old World flowers, on through 
the Tudor rose-garden, the visitor comes upon 
the latest embellishment of the out-of-door 
plan —the lily pond. Every detail of it was 
thought out by Major and Mrs. Dick them- 
selves and local workmen carried out their 
ideas. The ground level is a few feet lower 
than the adjacent garden and is reached by 
shallow flagged steps. The pond, recently 
completed, is still so new that its unbroken 
surface mirrors a clear picture of intensely 
blue skies and swiftly moving clouds so typical 
of Essex days. Its only inhabitant at present 
is a family of goldfish, Next season broad 
white lilies will break the reflections of cloud 
and sky, tiny grasses and flowering plants will 
be springing up amid the flagging, and the 
precincts of the lily pond will be as much a 
corporate part of Josselyn’s Old-World beauty 
as the other gardens. 
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> You Can Enjoy Soft Water 
: . A bayberry _can- 
from every faucet in your house le, to work its 
os legendary charm, 
h ° : — “burn to the 
9 = O matter how hard, how unsatis- . Atestie 
Cir factory your present water supply a and 
is- is, a Permutit Water Softener will give ae a real 
p you a steady flow of delightful, soft scent—burn to the 
ill water from every faucet in your house wary sicko end. 
1d : for about 5 cents per day. It is en- box, in special 
a atic 7" : aa Christmas k- 
, tirely automatic, with nothing to get pgs: A mn 
ee out of order. No chemicals are used 
ne F and it operates on regular city pressure 
en without any additional pumps or motors. 
nd : ; 
Permutit material possesses the won- 
at derful property of abstracting all hard- 
ch ness from water that is passed through 
in it. From time to time it is regenerated 
- by adding common cooking salt, and that 
e- is absolutely all the operating expense 
there is. You just dump some salt into 
the softener and let the water run through 
n. it into the sewer for a few minutes. No 
id salt is carried into your house lines and 
at the Permutit is made absolutely as fresh 
as new. 
0- : 
] : : : The softener is in 
d : Thousands are in daily use everywhere yeas basement and 
= —hundreds of doctors have Permutit in cre psn Dechy Ress 
! = F te: > once a 7 * 
. = their homes. ease pega nnd — “A Bayberry Candle, 
2S : Burned to the Socket, 
n = Ask for our free booklet, “Soft Water Brings Luck te the House, 
= in Every Home.” Food to the Larder 
4 . Sewer ; bay berry And Gold to the Pocket.” 
‘The Permutit Com 
e Permutit Company Candles at Christmas 
n : 440 Fourth Ave., New York : 
> =f MU W I LAT could be more expressive of the Christ- 
, —- _— mas spirit than the lighted bayberry candle 
f in the window? Not only is this charming custom 
r ‘ 
; more widely observed than ever, but throughout 
1 the year Fashion has decreed candles a decorative 
A Treat for Lovers of Antiques and illuminating necessity. 
; Th N t 1 N tl ° uh For beauty and soft, changing radiance—for 
€ INCXC-(0-INO hg ouse making everything and every one appear to the 
By Avice Van Leer Carrick best advantage—for dignity, refinement, elegance 
| — , ‘ — i 2 Wi ; 
| HERE are books evidently written and printed no light can compare with that from good candles. 
| chiefly for the reader to dream over and to dream Good candles! Yes, that is important. Ask 
) about. One of them is this record of “the little apse 5 i 
low 18th-century cottage’ in which Daniel Webster definitely for ATLANTIC Candles. They are 
had lodgings when he was a student at Dartmouth. masterpieces of the craftsman’s art and the candle- 
The unassuming story of how: the house came to be A : ; 3 ; 
taken as a home, and how it was furnished and beautified maker's skill. Pure in materials, deep-set in color- 
in the way it ought to be, Is one not to be hastily read or ings, correct in design; free-burning, flickerless, 
to be dismissed with a single reading if one wants to Stila kel oS nied 
get all of its quality. aripless, smoKeless and Odoriess. 
Mrs. Carrick is a recognized authority on “antiques”’ ae . eo eo 
and has often written about them. Here, in intimate, here are Atlantic Candles in sizes, shapes and 
chatty fashion, she tells about her own home and the shades for every use, room and decorative scheme. 
wonderful things she has gathered for every room in it. To assure you the genuine, Atlantic Candles, or 
The rooms are described so that they could easily be : : 
visualized without the pictures; but we are grateful for their boxes, are labeled. Sold wherever decorative 
the pictures (something like three score of them in the furnishings, gifts and art wares are purchasable. 
book) because we never before saw anything quite like 
them in the way they portray the charm of things old- “CANDLE GLow,” a most useful illustrated booklet on candle 
fashioned. — Concord, N. I1., Monitor. styles and their decorative and illuminating possibilities, 
, - is available and will be mailed free for the asking. 
Attractively bound. $2.50 
At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - - - Boston (17), Mass. 
Atlantic books ordered for gifts will be sent direct, with 
Christmas card bearing the name of donor, on request 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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maculate cleanliness. 


A PRESERVER 
of LINOLEUM 


Your linoleum will last longer 
and look better if yeu polish it 
occasionally with Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax. Johnson’s Wax pre- 
vents cracking and blistering— 
brings out the pattern and color 
and protectslinoleum from wear. 


help you 


costly varieties. 





Department. 


Brigh ten Up Your Home 


BK VERY room needs the brightening touch of Johnson’s 
your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum, and give your home that fine air of im- 


JOHNSON'S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 





BUILDING ? ? 


Doubtless you want the most house 


for the least money. 
realize that ambition 
“without cutting corners.” 
plains how inexpensive woods can 
be finished as beautifully as more 


our Book, you wish further informa- 
tion, write our Individual Service 
Use Coupon aioe 


Polishing Wax. It will rejuvenate 


IDEAL POLISH 
for FURNITURE 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax is a per- 
fect furniture polish. It im- 
parts a hard, dry, oil-less 
polish which will not finger 
print. It takes the drudgery 
from dusting. Protects and 
preserves the varnish. 


Our Book will 
Ex- 


If, after receiving 








S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B.-12, 
Racine, Wis. 


Please send me free and press your book on Home 
Beautifying and Wood Finishing. I usually employ 
the following 


DORE eee eee eb enc Nok eres art eene 





i sadeicinenipaniineanmninnemeneitetinin 


PERE AE UEE ii g's OCS SG GHGs Ra BAe OS EAT LE Rb NESSES 
NS 566 6 a nord Ea daa aiken owe pie mine 


My Address 


This book explains how in- 
expensive soft woods may be 
finished so they are as beauti- 
ful and artistic as hard wood. 
Tells what materials to use 
and how to use them. In- 
cludes color charts — gives 
covering capacities, etc. It 





is the work of experts — 
beautifully illustrated in 
color. Fill out and mail this 
coupon for a free copy. 
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A PIG FOR CHRISTMAS 


io selecting birthday and Christmas gifts for 

children in rural communities, why not give 
a pure-bred pig, calf, or other animal? This is 
the suggestion of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which, with the various 
States, is conducting the 
Better Stock’ campaign. A recent question- 
naire study of the utility value of pure-bred 
live stock showed, among other results, that 
home influence is an important factor govern- 
ing the breeding of superior domestic animals. 
In fact, it ranks in importance next to sales, 
fairs, and shows, taken collectively. When 





parents show their interest in good stock the 
children are more likely to do so. 

One breeder told of receiving some pure- 
bred live stock as a wedding gift from his 
father-in-law. That beginning was an impor- 
tant influence, which resulted in an entire herd 
of well-bred, profitable animals, a practical 
influence in the couple’s prosperity. 

Gifts of good live stock, the department 
points out, are not only acceptable in them- 
selves but with proper handling multiply and 
give pleasure, satisfaction, and financial bene- 
fits for an indefinite period. 





BUILDING DIALOGUES 
(Continued from page 539) 


development in the plumbing art?’ I asked. 

‘That, too, is along sanitary lines — the 
development of the use of porcelain fixtures 
wherever possible. Even metal faucets are 
going out in favor of porcelain faucets. | do 
not mean enameled fixtures which are apt 
to chip and cannot be made to match in color 
the .honest-to-goodness porcelain parts of the 
bathroom. Porcelain fixtures do not break as 
you might expect and they are not bulky. Also 
pedestals are no longer placed under small 
washstands, but washstands up to a certain 
size are bracketed directly to the wall, this for 
ease of cleanliness; and for the same reason 
legs- have been knocked off bathtubs, which 
are now placed solidly on the floor.’ 

Cleanliness, efficiency, beauty — these were 
the three big ideas we carried away after seeing 
the electrician and plumber, and — My good- 
ness! — how anxious we were to move into 
our new home! 


er 


FURNISHING THE ROOM 
(Continued from page 553) 


Often the largest areas of the background will 
either be very light or very dark and brought 
into sharp juxtaposition with their slightly 
more intense notes in the centre of interest. 
They thus throw the main interest into relief, 
while at the same time they form the founda- 
tion and support of these smaller notes. We 
also find that a large share of the interest of 
the central portion is maintained by the way 
in which the areas are cut up into smaller 
parts against these larger areas of the back- 
ground and the effect is intensified by the 
contrast. 

These two principles in composition have 
an important bearing upon our room-pattern. 
We expect to make our davenport-and-table 
group first: show the strongest color contrasts, 
and second: show them in smaller, more cut-up 
areas than elsewhere in the room. In the third 
place, we shall expect to find those same 
colors back on the wall in large quantities and 
then still further linked up with the focal 
point by intermediate notes in rugs, curtains, 
and the subordinate groups. This necessarily 
means doing away with the old idea that the 
walls are a perfectly plain flat background 
which does not enter into the real room-pat- 
tern. To be a good composition, they must 
somehow, somewhere, furnish the basic notes 
in the large areas, to throw the focal centres 
into relief. 

Another interesting cue comes to us from 
our picture composition. Perhaps the picture 
in question is a portrait. Naturally, the atten- 
tion is centred on the face. Each portion of 
the face is carefully balanced in light and 
shade and color so that the attention is again 
focussed on that part which is the keynote of 
the character of the individual. That is also 
carefully balanced in the whole composition 
so that every bit of the canvas is contributing 
its share to the whole effect. There is not a 
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Give the Garden Enthusiast 


The Little Garden 


By Mrs. Francis Kinc 


RS. KING is known everywhere as an authority 

on her subject, and re: iders of the House Be autiful 
magazine are finding continual pleasure in her “ Chroni- 
cles of the Garden.”” The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has awarded to her the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor for eminent service in horticulture — 
highest honor of its kind in the United States and now 
first awarded to a woman. Her knowledge and enthu- 
siasm make her the best-fitted person in America to lead 
garden lovers in the pleasantest and most helpful way to 
achieve a small garden of which they will be proud. 


“The long evenings of autumn and winter are the ideal 
time for the planning that this concise yet charming 
column makes possible. Spring is the time for planting, 
not planning, the garden.” — Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 
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In Your Home 


HAKESPEARE’S home at Stratford-on- 

Avon contained the original of this late 
Sheraton model side chair. The illustration 
shows a faithful reproduction. The original 
mirror is an old Colonial in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Picture how they would look 
in your home. 

Obtain the services of our Department of 
Interior Design for your house furnishing 
problems. 

You will notice the Elgin A. Simonds trade-mark on 
furniture in the best establishments. 


Write for Booklet “‘B’’ on 
Home Furnishing 


ive 


Klgin A. Stmonds 
Compani 
see) 
Vanufacturere of furniture 
SYRACUSE ..N.Y 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 











Will Christmas Bring You 
**Fireligsht Happiness”? 


We the coals burn and glow in the grate, sending their 
flickering shadows over the hearth as the kiddies watch 
for Santa? 

Replace the three cold logs now in your fireplace with the 
warm glow from a Magicoal Electric Fire. It so closely 
resembles real fire that you can scarcely tell the difference. 
If you have only a dummy fireplace, Magicoal will bring to it 
the happiness of a real one, for no flue is needed. Just a turn 


Illustrated with pictures, plans and tables, $1.75 
of a switch and “firelight happiness” is yours. 


Magicoal attaches to any lighting circuit and the operating 


At All Booksellers, or Pia 
§ ; ig ae cost is negligible. It will give you heat also, if you wish. 
AN near you. We'll 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS | send his so Mayer Brothers and Bramley, Inc., 419 W. 28th St., N.Y. 
8 Arlington Street - + Boston (17), Mass. || when you write for Sole Distributors for U. S. A., H. H. BERRY World Patents 
Booklet. 


Atlantic books ordered for gifts will be sent direct, with 
Christmas card bearing the name of donor, on request 
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Often “Better 
Than “Medicine 


HAT the shower has valuable therapeutic properties as well as 
being the ideal way of bathing—in running water—is freely 
admitted among physicians. 


Stand under the shower—turn it on full. In two minutes the skin is 
waked up, muscles have been gently massaged by scores of scintillating, 
cleansing sprays. 

And at bed time, a gentle, soft-falling, warm shower induces almost 
immediate and restful sleep. 


Of course to be adaptable to individual conditions the shower should 

be easily adjustable—both force and temperature. The SPEAKMAN Mix- 
ometer gives the bather control of the shower’s temperature, while with 
the Anyforce Head, an exclusive SPEAKMAN advantage, the water’s vol- 
ume or force can be regulated instantly. This is very important when you 
consider that the shower’s benefits are for men and women, and old as 
well as young; also that water pressures vary in different parts of acity and 
even on the several 

floors of a building. 


There are SPEAKMAN 
Showers—both Mixo- 
meter and two-valve 
types—for residences, 
hotels, clubs and insti- 
tutions. Your plumber 
and architect know 
them —their quality. 
And let your plumber 
give you a SPEAKMAN 
Shower folder—or 
write us. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Wash and Bathe 


in Running Water 





SHOWERS 


THE RECOMMENDED BOOK LIST 














This list will be sent for Ten Cents in stamps 
HIS list is so arranged that it may be used in compiling 
courses in study or reading on the following subjects: Archi- 
tecture, Landscape Architecture, Interior Decoration, Gardening, 
Antiques, Arts and Crafts, and Household Management. The 
Readers’ Service Department will be glad to fill cash orders for 


any book on the list. 











square inch of the canvas that is not working. 
The hands are likewise carefully placed and 
balanced, both to keep theit own interest and 
to help attract attention to the face by their 
spotting in the rectangle of the whole canvas. 
One of the best examples of this is Titian’s 
‘Man with a Glove.’ In other words, each 
subordinate part is perfect in itself, and also 
perfectly adjusted to the whole. 

Apply this to the room. The davenport- 
and-table group will be a perfectly balanced 
unit within itself; the tea table group will be 
another beautiful unit; the piano group an- 
other, and so on; but also every accent in each 
of these groups will be taking its right place 
and making the right note in both intensity 
and position to maintain the original spotting 
and placing of the theme of the room — em- 
phasizing the davenport-and-table group— 
which means in this case the face of the por- 
trait — and placing the piano group and the 
tea group — the hands of our portrait — so as 
to keep the rectangular feeling of the room 
and make the whole space work. 

Now we have a basis on which to work 
intelligently and can discard the old hit-or- 
miss way. The color theme of the room is to 
be blue and orange. Suppose we start with 
our davenport-and-table group. Two reading 
lamps on the table — orange, bright orange; 
the table, Flemish oak; the davenport, dark 
blue velour— both large areas duller and 
darker than the lamp shades. But the shades 
are standing out like sore thumbs. Try a band 
of dark blue moss at top and bottom. It is like 
spotting-in the eyes in the light face-area of 
that portrait. Still the jump is too great from 
the dark surface of the table to the accents. 
Try a table runner; keep it light in the centre, 
running to buffs; possibly a few notes of orange, 
yellow and a little green. Edge it with dark 
blue velour. There are now some intermediate 
notes established which are making it easy for 
the eye to travel from the large areas up to the 
smaller accents. Similarly with the davenport: 
put some cushions on it. Not too light, for 
they would detract from the accent on the 
table. Not too dark, for they would not lift 
the eye from the dark davenport-covering. 
Better between the two, possibly with a few 
flecks of brilliant orange, yellow or red in the 
pattern. Now we have composed a group. To 
these we could add any number of elements, 
provided only that they kept their places as 
foundation, intermediates, or accent. The 
upholstery might well have had a pattern. | 
have used the perfectly simple one to make the 
cushion-point a little clearer. 

Now for the other groups. The two bright 
orange spots on the table need support else- 
where in the room. The mass that is balancing 
that group is over by the piano. A tall piano 
lamp with a similar but not quite so bright 
shade will help, or a bright cushion on the 
chair just in front of the piano. There is 
opportunity here also to work with the bright 





intermediate notes of the draperies which 
happen to come at each end of the piano. The 
windows at the other end of the room may well 
have the same accent, for the solid mass of the 
big chairs needs intermediate notes. Proba- 


bly these will «iso need a bit of bright pottery 
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and i 
and e 
reir | unren Inadows 
yas, ' 
in’s in your home are not equalled by any other single type 
ach of window on the market and will add a touch of beauty, 
iso comfort and convenience that will distinguish yours 
from any other home. 
ort i LUNKEN advantages are many — 
ced { Double hung simplicity. Factory assembly as a guarantee of quality. Any 
b f partial shading arrangement. Any degree of ventilation from a mere crack 
e H top and bottom to the full 100% opening. Disappearing sash which does not 
an- { extend into the room, nor stand out in the wind, nor interfere with screens. 
: Rewirable, double sliding rust-proof metal frame, copper-bronze cloth fly 
ach screens cover the full opening and disappear at a touch into the window pocket. 
Window cleaning on both sides of the sash from inside the room without inter- 
ace ’ ference with or damage to screening, and without resort to special hardware or 
: operating directions. Zero-tight when closed due to efficient copper weather 
ity stripping — easy operation — perfect silence. Delivered from factory com- 
. plete, glazed, fitted, hung, screened, weather-stripped, tested and guaranteed 
Ing ready to set in the wall. Investigate the many advantages of Lunken 
‘m- Windows before you build. Grant us the privilege of sending complete and 
detailed information. Write to-day. 
bes 
an The Lunken Window Co. 
the 4117 Cherry Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
as 
om 
t 
ork 
Or- 
to j 
ith I 
ng 
Be; } 
irk } i ; a 
nd can : : =. 
les Lunken Windows installed in Residence of Mr. Weise, 
nd Bridgeville, Pennsylvania Cc 
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= CHARM COLONIAL 
M@ FURNITURE @ 





— «6 hl 
on 
TIERS ATER 


" O vogue of the moment ever 

‘ A Christmas Carol can rival the lasting appeal of 

= NW Early American Furniture. 
A facsimile of Dickens’s Christmas classic igni : s : 

he as it first appeared in the book published —=-« ty and rich nage or eet le 

rt: | by Chapman and Hall of London in 1843. beauty and sincerity set it apart 


from any other style. 


~ “Buy two copies of it, one to give away and one to read.” 
ft | A. Epwarp Newron has written a special in- All the sentiment which surrounds 
8. troduction from which the following is quoted: this Furniture of our forefathers is 
ol i “T have always resented this book being got up reflected in our new book on Ameri- 
ne in modern fashion, however beautifully illustrated, ean Colonial Furniture Its illus- 
ro printed and bound; nor should it be read in a large is eae 

volume out of a ‘set,’ or expensively bound in trations and descriptions — more 
, leather. No, as my friend Dr. Johnson has said, than 200 in all—are full of interest. 
AS | a book that can be held easily in the hand and 7 3 
1e ' carried to the fireside is the most useful after all,’ A request will bring you a copy. 

and this is especially true of the ‘Carol,’ which is a 

I } fireside book, if there ever was one. . . . Buy two & 
1€ | copies of it, one to give away and one to read, as The Desk illustrated above is the famous 

the season rolls around. And when you come to Gow Winthrop Model, 38 inches wide. 

know it, by heart almost, so that it begins to sing in the beck & mo exceptionally 
it the moment you turn its pages, you will come to Reade aan roomy chest of drawers. 
e- love the music of this Carol and in a spirit of Christ- 
- mas will exclaim with Tiny Tim: ‘God Bless Us a) 
8 Kvery One.’ ” 
0 Department D-12 





IS to the immortality of the story. 


2.00 


it The accurate reproduction includes not only the Victorian binding 

» and typography of the first edition, but also the color and pen-and- 
le | . +} . - - . . . *} . _ @ 
; | ink illustrations through which John Leech made his contribution 


the 
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THE POUSE BPEAGTIPUL 


























What Good Does It Do Now 
To tear Your Hair? 
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Ever noticed how some husbands 
have a way of working their grouch 
off on their wives? 

Isn’t it especially true, when the 
grouch is a result of their having 
totally ignored some _ decidedly 
worth while suggestion of the wife’s? 
Men sure are funny folks! 

They hate to admit they are ever 
wrong! 


They buy a certain boiler because it 
is sold by an old friend; or because 
it costs less. Or because a fellow 
they play golf with (and beat occa- 
stonally) says his boiler “always gets 
on the green in four.” 





Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 

















So when that wonderful, always-in- 
four boiler runs up the score on 
him day after day, and the family 
say things, then he starts in tearing 
his hair and blaming everything and 
everybody but himself. 

His wife, however, calmly puts the 
blame exactly where it belongs. 
Which only adds further chilliness. 
Happily for you, however, such 
things needn’t ever happen. 

The Happy Solution Book gives the 
solution, 

Just now, when the coal problem is 
what it is, it isa particularly valuable 
counselor, friend and guide. Send 
for it. 






Canadian Office: 
Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto 
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« "THERE is Still Time 
y) to plant Shade Trees and Flowering 
¢ Shrubs! Get them located now and have 
? them “all set” ready to start growth with 
b) «she ‘first warm breath of spring. Lilacs, 
( especially, should be planted in Autumn. 
Q Send for our Special Offer Folder. Asa flower 
( lover it will interest you. Send for it today, 
and ask for Catalog B. 

Moons Nurseries 


Morrisville Pennsylvania 
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A TOSS ONE 





CALUS 





Dignified, Exclusive Profes- 
sion not overrun with com- 
pales. Crowded with op- 


‘or money-making and big f 
$5, Te ah by = = 
Susunenmeamnee correspondence met 


Ra nn awarded. We assist Sates ond duates in 
tarted and developing their businesses ‘Established 
1916, oy Doon se it will open your eyes. Do it to-day. 


deceleen Sachonns hed, deni tamed tee York 




























MAY WE ADD YOU TO OUR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME BUILDERS? 


Send ten cents in stamps for our House Plan Circular 
Readers’ Service, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

















or a picture over the bookcases to carry out 
the balance. Now if the same idea is kept in 
the tea table group — perhaps a bright colored 
painting, fairly large, or a mirror, with the same 
color notes as the bright spots of the cups and 
saucers — yes, it has begun to be a real com- 
position. 

And the walls — what part are they playing 
in this color scheme? Each section of the wall 
is a part of the group in front of it and so isa 
part of the whole room-pattern. We do not 
want our furniture, pictures, and ornaments 
to stand out bare and gaunt against it, so we 
shall expect to find that color scheme on the 
wall a symposium of all the colors in the room. 
The orange note of the piano lamp finds its 
echo in some bit of orange warmth in the deep 
tan ground of the paper. The blue of the 
banding and the blue of the upholstery and 
cushions find their echo and support in the 
deep and varied blues of the quiet figure or 
dainty stripe in keeping with the lines and 
character of the furniture and the figure of the 
draperies. 

A study of the two illustrations shown will 
make the points clear. From them we can 
quite easily draw our conclusions as to how to 
place these large areas of dull colors and 
smaller areas of bright ones to get balance in 
our room. The quiet ones are not only in the 
background, the walls, and floors, but also in 
the backgrounds of the groups themselves, in 
the table runners, the davenport, the piano, 
the secretary and so forth. The bright ones 
likewise are not wholly in the central group. 
They are also in every group and back in the 
walls and on the floors; for we are balancing 
group against group in the whole room-com- 
position. Each group is complete in itself and 
then assists in completing the whole room- 
scheme. 

The success of the work lies in having a 
definite plan of arrangement, centred upon one 
interest, which is placed in harmony with the 
architectural conditions of the room, and then 
in spotting every bit of color in the room to 
maintain that relationship. 








AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS | 


Mr. ALFRED BussELLE is a_ well-known 


architect of New York. 


| Mrs. KaTHRINE Morrison is an American 
| woman living in England who has devoted 
considerable time to studying and photo- 
graphing such beautiful English houses as 
the one she has described in ‘Restoring an 
| | Early Tudor Farm-House.’ 

| | Miss Marcaret Prescorr MONTAGUE is a 
| well-known writer. 

| 





Miss CLARA SipPRELL, whose photographs 
are shown in ‘The House in Good Taste,’ 
has exhibited her work both in this country 
and abroad. 


Mrs. CATHERINE DRINKER Bowen is the 
wife of a professor at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Miss Atice M. Jorpan is in charge of the 
Children’s Department of the Boston 
Public Library. 
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Home of Mr. & Mrs. Sidney Homer 
(Louise Homer) at Lake George, N.Y. 
Archt. Edward Shepard Hewitt, 
N.Y.C. ‘“‘CREO-DIPT"’ 24-inch 
shingles on side walls in light gray; 
darker gray on roof with graduated 

exposure. 4 






| HE selection of proper building materials for 
side walls and roofs finally determines the 
character of your house. 


Architects specify “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for 
permanence and economy as well as for their adaptability 
to detail and the true artistic effects in plain or varie- 
gated colors. 

The open market does not afford such quality in shingles 
or stains. 


Ifyou are going to build or remodel, send 6 cents to cover postage for Portfolio of 
FiftyLarge Photographs of Homes by prominent architects as well as Color Samples. 
Ask about our special Thatched ““CREO-DIPT’’ Stained Shingles for thatched 
roof effect; also 24-inch “Dixie White’’ Side Walls for the true Colonial Effect. 
CREC’DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock, 
Portfolio Plant at Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, for Western Distributors. 

















“Eighteenth Century Secrets” 


“The Ladies!” 


A Shining Constellation of Wit and Beauty 
By E. BARRINGTON 


EAD but the first page and you are transported 
to the London of Charles II, as eager as Mrs. 
Pepys to solve the mysteries of her Samuel’s diary. 
The fashionable London world of 1737 is next un- 
folded in the adventures of brilliant Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Then enters beauty itself. We 
are whisked from London to an ill-kept alley of 
Dublin, glamoured by the presence of the beautiful 
Gunning sisters, who later become Duchess of Hamil- 
ton and Countess of Coventry. There follows the 
amazing story of still another beauty, Maria Walpole. 
A shining constellation of wit and beauty, indeed, to 
be dealt with between the covers of one book. Each 
sketch is so full of sprightly interest and delicate 
understanding that one is reluctant to leave it. 


— Christian Science Monitor 
Illustrated with reproductions of old and beautiful 
portraits. Blue silk cloth binding, $3.50 


THE ATLANTic MONTHLY PRESS 


8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON (17), MAss. 
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STERLING SILVER 










DIGNITY 
and DAINTINESS 


THE lines of the Richmond pattern 
are classically simple, yet relieved of 
any hint of severity by the grace of 
the decoration. 

This old Virginian design 
will be equally appealing in 
your grandchildren’s day 
and will be in equally 
good condition, for it is 
made only in solid silver. 

We shall be glad to 
mail you on request a 
leaflet picturing some of 
the most popular pieces. 
























Most leading jewelers 
carry an assortment of 
silverware in the Rich- 
mond pattern. 





Olive Spoon 





Individual Salad Fork 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY, 20 Maiden Lane, New York 
Also Makers of Long-Life Plate 
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N. N. Orcutt, Owner 
403 S. Mariposa St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cc. C. & S. J. Chapman 
Architects and Builders 


Weatherproof Your 
Home With Beauty 


BY STATE is the master coating 
for homes of stucco and cement. 
It is the most beautiful finish. And 
in beautifying a home, Bay State 
makes it waterproof. 


For Bay State is more than a sur- 
face finish. It seeks out every pore 
and crevice. It sinks into and be- 
comes a part of the wall it covers— 
and seals it permanently against 
dampness. The hardest rain cannot 
beat through a Bay State coated 
house. 


In color, cement and stucco are 
drab, lifeless, uneven. In texture, 
they are distinctive. Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating does not change 
the texture. But it gives a soft, 
beautiful color to a house—uniform 
in shade, and so lasting that your 
home is protected for years to come. 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coat- 
ing comes in a pure, rich white, and 
in a complete range of colors. Let 
us send you samples of your favorite 
tint. Booklet No. 17 shows many 
homes made beautiful with Bay 
State. Write for samples and book- 
let today. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Branch Stores in All Principal Cities 


New York Office, 211-219 Forty-seventh St., Brooklyn 
Philadelphia Office, 1521 Chestnut Street 
Southern Office, Box 322, Greenville, S. C. 





THE BAY STATER 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


FORMALITY AND OUR 
NEW HOME 


(Continued from page 557) 


spot in the procession. My husband never 
worries about our parties, he says they are all 
fine, provided I don’t ask too many people — 
he never worries about our parties, but this 
evening he seemed more than usually bland. 
Across a shining expanse of flowers and can- 
dles, of silver and of white napery, he beamed 
upon me; never had his shirtfront reared itself 
in such unbroken, uncreased and magnificent 
whiteness. 

Came the soup — delicous! And after the 
soup a pause, not in the conversation, but in 
the procession of dishes. At my right hand 
was a small, silver bell. I rang it. ‘What’s 
the matter with the electric bell?’ said the 
Professor of Electrical Engineering. 

Now, I like,college professors, | like them 
and their ways, and so does my husband. It 
is a good thing, because ours is a college town, 
and in our new house we live almost entirely 
surrounded by professors. Professors are apt 
to be cultured, of an imaginative, often a whim- 
sical, turn of mind. Also, if not actually poor, 
they are of necessity familiar with second-bests. 
Hence they make delightful dinner guests. 
We are especially fond of the Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, or we were, until this 
particular evening. He lives across the road 
from us, he and his wife and his four sons. | 
am told that he is a very distinguished man, 
electrically; certainly, so far as the sons go, 
he has the teacher’s faculty for imparting 
enthusiasm. The roof of his house is a maze of 
wires; those four boys have rigged every kind 
of transmitter that the State will allow. Not 
content with wiring up their own house, they 
want to wire up the entire neighborhood. All 
the months that our house was building, they 
hung around suggesting various devices that 
we might install. When they learned that we 
had no intention of possessing an electric 
washing machine, or an electric stove, or a 
radio set, or even an electric sewing machine, 
their disgust knew no bounds. They were 
about to give us up as hopeless, when, just 
before the plasterers came, those boys dis- 
covered that we had no front-door bell! This 
was too much; with the frantic energy of 
despair they sought to convert us. Now, | 
have lived with front-door bells all my life, 
and all my life they have treated me badly, 
keeping silence when they should ring, or 
ringing on and on when in the name of human- 
ity they ought to stop. So I put my foot down 
on the door bell question, and told those boys 
my front door was going to have a knocker, 
and nothing but a knocker. I showed it to 
them, a bold and brassy American eagle that 
I had bought from the second-hand man, 
and that I cherished. It in no way consoled 
those young Edisons. Finally, in order not 
to lose their friendship forever, | compromised 
on one point. | put an electric bell under the 
dining-room table. 

Of all the minor calamities to which our 
household has fallen heir during the past year, 
that bell is responsible for a full fifty per cen- 
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An entirely new booklet, giving a com- 
plete list of Peonies, Irises, Phlox, hardy 
Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, new and 
rare Lilacs, deciduous and evergreen shrubs 
that should be known and grown in all 
good gardens. It isa book that will appeal 
to every owner of a small garden, and help 
them to know the best things in hardy 
plants and shrubs. 


Better Plants — By Farr 
has been sent to my regular customers. 
Readers of The House Beautiful may have a 
copy of this new booklet by sending me their 
name and address. 


Bertrand H. Farr 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 


- 125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 
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ing nuisance, but a con- 
stant menace to health. 
foul odors, disease 
germs, a dirty porch or base- 
ment — these follow in the 
wake of the unsightly garbage 
can and other unsanitary 
methods of garbage disposal. 


I: is not only an embarrass- 


Insects, 


The Ranz Garbage De- 
stroyer solves the problem for 
all time. Takes care of wet 
or dry garbage and all kinds 
of rubbish without muss or 
odor. 





Easy to Install and Operate 


Place the Ranz Garbage Destroyer in the basement or out- 
doors. Takes up very little space. Interior installation re- 
quires no alterations or repairs of any kind. child can 
operate the Ranz. A lifetime investment in sanitation and 
improved appearance. 


Write for Book! 


It tells the whole story. Shows you how easy it is to provide 
a centralized place for destroying all waste. Low prices place 
the Ranz Garbage Destroyer within reach of all. 

Used in homes, apartments, hospitals, etc. 
thusiastically endorse it. Write today — sure! 


NEENAH BRASS WORKS 
Dept. 312 Neenah, Wis. 


Owners en- 











WILD BROTHER 


Strangest of True Stories from the North Woods 
By WILLIAM LYMAN UNDERWOOD 


ch HE book is a revelation. It is the life history of 

a black bear from the Maine woods, and what a 
history! It is a strange tale and a true one, and one 
feels from the reading of it that the author must have 
loved this stranger from the North and the reader 
will come to share in part, at least, this love. It is a 
book which even in the prevailing search for sensations 
will find its place as one of the best and most delightful 
of the year.” 47 [llustrations, $2.00 


At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 
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Hand Made Furniture 


URNITURE should be purchased with 

the future in view. There is satisfaction 
in knowing a design will never lose its charm 
and that sturdy construction assures more 
than a lifetime of service. 
The French factory has provided at moderate 
price the furniture which exactly meets these 
requirements. If your dealer does not sell 
French Furniture, write us and we will see 
that you are served satisfactorily. 


Branded underneath every piece, this mark 
is a guaranty of quality 





WM. A. FRENCH & CO. 


Makers of Fine Furniture 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Interior Decorators 
94 Eighth St. S, 
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For the Connoisseur of Biography and Letters 


Memories of a Hostess 
A Chronicle of Eminent Friendships 
Drawn chiefly from the Diaries of Mrs. James T. Fields 


By M. A. DeWotre Howe 


HE value of this book is in little things — little intimate 
glimpses of the great men and women who were almost daily 
companions of the genial publisher, James T. Fields, and his wife. 
Chance remarks, comments upon each other’s literary efforts, 
witticisms, odd little habits and ways — all were grist that came 
to the mill of Mrs. Fields’s pen and paper. Was it intuition that 
told her these everyday happenings in the lives of the “American 
Victorians” would be eagerly read by later generations? Did she 
realize that she was the privileged member of a literary and artistic 
circle which, perhaps, justified Dr. Holmes in naming Boston “the 
hub of the universe”? However it may be, she found it a duty and 
a pleasure to record the events of her social life with what accuracy 

she could — and for this instinct we offer her gratitude. 
Mr. Howe has chosen wisely and pieced together carefully from 
the wealth of Mrs. Fields’s pages. The result is a well-set interest- 

ing pageant of literary Boston of the sixties and seventies. 
— Christian Science Monitor. 


Illustrated with rare portraits and facsimiles. $4.00 
A GIFT BOOK OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Stree - - Boston (17), Mass. 























Under the Medici in Florence, during the 15th and 16th Century, were produced some of the 
greatest masterpieces of this golden age. The Shelby Sofa Table bas a graceful carved stretcher 
keyed through the carved scroll ends. The Randolph gate leg table is largely Jacobean in type. 
The Riccardi arm chair, Italian Renaissance in style, bas band carved details worked out in 
carefully studied polychrome. All are in walnut. 
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Make Your Coal Pile Last Longer 


Let the Most Efficient Gas Heating 
Device in the World Work for You 


When you know that Radiantfire can 
send its stream of warmth through the 
thickest block of clear ice, you immedi- 
pee appreciate the revolutionary nature 
of this new type of fireplace equipment. 
For here is a discovery which will give you 
the same kind of heat you get from the 
sun, and transmitted by the same agent 
— the Radiant Ray. 

And the practical result? Ninety per 
cent of your heat projected straight out 


into your room, instead of up your chim- 
ney, where it has always gone before. 
Also, Radiantfire is smokeless, sootless, 
ashless, safe. It gives off no odor and im- 
proves ventilation. 

Your Gas Company or local dealer will 
tell you all about Radiantfire and will 
show you the wide variety of models. 
Besides portables and fireplace styles 
there are others for shop and office use. 


Merchants Everywhere That Gas is Supplied, Find Radiantfire a Tremen- 
dously Active Addition to Their Stocks. Write for Our Dealer Proposition 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


New York, 44 W. Broadway 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


San Francisco, 768 Mission Street 


PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 


BUFFALO 


ATLANTIC CITY 


The HUMPHREY 




















__ ABEAUTIFULBOOK = | 
_ ABOUTABEAUTIFULWOOD |~ 
FREE TO YOU. 4 
| I£ you are building, a home or buy- : 
| ing furniture for a home, or intend 
to do either, you are missin’, a real 
opportunity if you do not ask us to 
send you a copy of the “birch 
Book,” no charge. 

This book shows the fine and durable results 
that have beensecured by the use of birch 
—not only in homesand apartment buildin i 


but also in libraries, churches, office bui ad 
ings and other first structures designed 
y leading architects. 
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= dog its remarkable variety of figure, 
birch takes a wide range of beautiful fin- 
ishes. These with its inherent advantage of 
hardness and durability make it the favored 
wood for interior use by those who know. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
211F.R. A.Bldg., osh, Wis. 
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THE BOY WHO LIVED IN 
PUDDING LANE 
By SARAH ADDINGTON 

eee hitherto unpublished and highly entertaining 


episodes from the earlier life of Santa Claus — in- 
cluding the story of how he happened to go into the 
toy business, This ‘‘true account, if you only believe it, 
of the life and ways of Santa, oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Claus,” is entitled to rank among the masterpieces of 
fanciful tales for the little folks. —Concord, N. H., Monitor. 
A portion of the story appeared in the Christmas, 1921, 
issue of the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, where it 
met with a response which promises a wide and lasting 
popularity for the book. One mother wrote: “‘Our 
children think it is the best story I ever read to them 
about Santa. Children would never tire of it in book 
form.” 
Strikingly illustrated in colors, dec- 
orative cover and end leaves. $2.50 
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THE HOUSE BAL TITCL 
tum. In the very beginning, | forgot to tell 
Ahna about it. At our first meal in the new 
house | placed my foot firmly, all too firmly, 
upon that bell and rang it. It nearly frightened 
Ahna out of her senses. She dropped the water 
pitcher and a jar of jelly, and from that hour 
electric floor-bells have been a delicate subject 
in our ménage. In about a week she managed 
to run the table leg over it, and silenced it — 
until the electrical boys came over and fixed 
it. 

And so, when with my right hand I rang my 
silver bell, and from the other end of the table 
the Professor of Electrical Engineering said, 
‘What ’s the matter with the electric bell?’ 
| put up a warning hand and signaled ‘Sssh!’ 

‘Did Ahna run over it again?’ persisted the 
Professor in an injured voice, but tuned to 
penetrate the remotest of kitchens — ours is 
far from remote. ‘She did! I ’ll bet she knew 
| was coming, and did it on purpose. Here, let 
me see the thing’ — coming round to my end 
of the table. ‘Where is itr Is n’t there a hole 
in the rug for it?’ 

‘George!’ said the Professor’s wife, ‘Go 
back to your place. Of course there isn’t a 
hole in the rug. Other people’s rugs don’t have 
holes —’ 

Her appeal came too late. The Professor had 
already rolled back the rug. ‘You don’t mind 
if I just push the table back a little, do your 
Thanks, that’s enough, —there! Ill have 
this bell fixed before your Ahna has time to 
get back in the room.’ 

But he didn’t. Because Ahna came in at 
that very minute, came in bearing the chicken. 
She gave one look at the disordered dining- 
room, table pushed aside, rug up, the Professor 
on his hands and knees beside that evil buzzer, 
and she fled to the kitchen, bearing the chicken 
with her. When a moment later I followed, I 
found her sitting on the back steps, apron over 
her head. Ordinarily as docile as a lamb, noth- 
ing would budge her. She said she would n’t 
come into the house, and she did n’t, not until 
the evening was spent and the Professor was 
well across the street. 

I served the rest of that dinner myself. Oh, 
yes, we had a good time; nobody went home 
until the latest possible moment, and the 
Sunday-best people said they had n’t enjoyed 
themselves so much in years. But it was not 
the kind of a dinner I had planned. Another 
dream party gone up in smoke! And this was 
but an instance; all our parties turn out that 
way. All, that is, since we moved into our new 
house. 

Somehow this situation has got to clear up. 
| am thinking of trying retaliation. In fact, | 
have a system all planned; it is a beautiful 
plan, and so practical. Why should | not try 
the same game at my hostess’ house that she 
has tried in mine? Her house is old, her father 
lived in it before her, perhaps her father’s 
father. What matter? Why may a guest take 
liberties with a new little household that he 
would not venture with an old, extended one? 
Next Tuesday, for instance, we are engaged 
to dine with the Penn-Smiths, the same Mr. 
Penn-Smith who last month violated all the 
sacred rites of hospitality by desiring, just 
before dinner was announced, to show Mrs. 





STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


Suitable idlins of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates and all other properties. 

We invite correspondence with those 
who are interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“‘The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 


219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


_ Sales and Construction Representatives 
in Principal Cities 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 








a Contract with Bermuda Gov’t) 


Offers Bermuda Tourists 
the following exclusive advantages:— 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Landing Passengers directly at Hamilton Dock 
avoiding inconvenience of transfer by tender, 
via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-burning Steamers, 


S. S.“FORT VICTORIA” <n 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
From New York Every Wed. and Sat. 
From Bermuda Every Tues. and Sat. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY SAILINGS 
none New York Dec. 20, 23, and 30 
r Christmas or New Year’s in Bermuda 
MODERN HOTELS NO PASSPORTS ALL SPORTS 
including Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses ), Tennis, Sailing, 
Bathing, Trap-shooting, Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, 
Driving, 1 dag etc. 
Now For Winter and Holiday Sailings 
ST. GEORGE HOTEL, Bermuda, Renovated and Refur- 
nished. Finest Cuisine, Tennis, Golf, Swimming Pool 
EST INDIES 












Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Caribbean Sea 
For Booklets on Bermuda, West Indies or Hotel, write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St. New York 
Or Any Tourist Agent 
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David the Dreamer 
By RALPH BERGENGREN 


Mr. Bergengren is also the author of the first Atlantic 
book for children, JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN, which 
has become a childhood classic. 

The illustrations in the new book are the work of a 
young Rumanian artist, Tom Freud, whose work has 
been much appreciated in Europe, but not hitherto 
known in America. Their quaint and whimsical quality 
is admirably matched in Mr. Bergengren’s stories, blend- 
ing prose and verse in a manner to delight both the 
young and those older readers who enjoy sharing the 
pleasure of children. 


"3 82". Decorative cover and end leaves. 


$2.50 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 
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COMBINES BEAUTY AND CONVENIENCE 
oe: Vandome Desk Table is literally both a 


table and a desk. It combines in graceful 
unity the practical features of a spinet desk and 
the handsome dignity of a davenport table. Ab- 
solutely new and especially designed for those 
homes where lack of space prohibits the use of 
the two furnishings combined in the Vandome 
Desk Table. 
Excellently made in the more popular period 
styles, Vandome Desk Tables will delight you 
with their double usefulness. You will find them 
very moderately priced. If your dealer doesn't 
show Vandome Desk Tables, write us at once. 


Our beautifully illustrated booklet is 
yours for the asking. Send for it today. 


H. E. SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY 


442 lonia Avenue, S. W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


















































New Atlantic Gift Cards 


Suggestions for the remembrance that is a little 
more than a card —a little less than a gift 


Christmas at Bracebridge Hall 


Washington Irving’s story of the feasting 
and the frolicking of a real old English 
Christmas. J/lustrated by Caldecott. 35 cents 


Fiddle-Faddle Customs and 

Christmas Gambols, 1794 

“4 Right Merrie Tale” from an Old Text 

By Frances Lester WARNER 
Sixteen pages, seven illustrations, and a 
sprightly cover design of gayly tripping 
youth and maidens. J//ustrated by Caldecott. 


35 cents 
The Holy Night 


By Fiorence CONVERSE 
A masque to be performed by young chil- 
dren at Christmastide. 35 cents 


THE ATLANT!C MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Stree - - Boston (17), Mass. 





THE BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 


N design, this charming little Grand Piano 
presents an appealing combination of dig- 
nity and daintiness. Its pleasing pro- 

portion and architecture lends refinement to 
any home. Its tone is delightfully amazing— 
rich and sparkling clear in the treble; full and 
sonorous in the bass. Its amazingly respon- 
sive touch is a constant delight to both 
student and master. 


The One Beautiful and 
Everlasting Christmas Gift 


The Brambach Baby Grand answers the wish 
of every woman who has a home, it is the 
dream of every girl who hopes to have a home. 
It is the Christmas Gift Supreme. The 
Brambach Baby Grand occupies only the 
space and costs only the price of a High 
Grade Upright Piano. 


The Brambach Baby Grand is displayed 
and sold by leading Piano Merchants every- 
where. If you do not know your dealer, let 
us send you a Brambach Catalog, and a 
paper pattern, which shows exactly the small 
space requirement of this charming little 
instrument. Both are free at your request. 





FILL IN AND MAIL THE COUPON jf 











Brambach Piano Company 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
644 West 49th St. New York City 
Kindly send me the Brambach Catalog and Paper Pattern. 
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[ A Warm House In Winter 
_ A Cool House In Summer 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 


HE SATISFACTION you get 

out of your home depends | 
| largely onthe materialsthatgointo | 
| it. Therefore build for comfort and 
permanence—fire-safe—weather- 
proof—dampness-free. Build of 
Natco Hollow Tile—with finished 
face or as a base for stucco or to 
back up face brick. Write for book 
of Natco Homes today. You'll read 
it with interest—and profit, 





ma 








|| NATIONAL-FIRE:PRQ@DFING: COMPANY 


310 ‘ FULTON BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































Dreer’s 
Garden Book 
for 1923 


A comprehensive Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, etc., and a valuable guide for the grower 
of Vegetables and Flowers. 


A large book, handsomely illustrated, showing 
on color plates and by photo-engravings many 
of the varieties offered, and giving much cultural 
information especially prepared by experts. 

It will offer the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Garden 
Tools and Implements, Fertilizers, Insecticides, 
etc.; also Plants of all kinds, including the newest 
and best Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 


It will be ready in January and mailed 
free to all applicants who mention 
this publication. Write today. 





HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















MANY CHILDREN 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
“This is a very charming book of verses to be read to 
and by children.” — Boston Transcript. Illustrated by 
Mrs. Florence Wyman Ivins. $1.50 
At All Booksellers, or 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 

8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 














THE BOUS& BEACLIALCL 


Penn-Smith the way our kitchen table drains 
off into our kitchen sink. Of course this table- 
sink arrangement was Mr. Penn-Smith’s own 
invention; for years he had plead with Mrs. 
P S—— to install it in the P—— S—— 
kitchen; failing in that, he had tried the idea 
on us, and successfully. Hence, it would have 
been inhuman not to expect him to crow about 
it to his wife, but he might have respected 
Ahna’s feelings, and waited until after dinner. 

A kitchen just before dinner is a holy of 
holies. If its sanctity is to be violated so easily, 
what is to become of our civilization? So that 
next Tuesday evening, when we entered the 
Penn-Smith’s house, why should I not try 
retaliation? Why should I not step over and 
straighten a picture or two on the wall? While 
I do this, my husband might adjust the win- 
dow shades. Instead of asking how the latest 
baby is, or when P—— S—— Junior is ex- 
pected home for the holidays, I might say, 
‘Delia, dear, I noticed your front doorsteps 
need a little repairing. I know just the man 
for the job!’ Or I might ask, ‘What! Do you 
still cling to the old-fashioned hot air furnace? 
Husband, take Mrs. Penn-Smith to her cellar, 
and demonstrate the superiority of a vapor 
heater!’ 

Oh, the possibilities are enormous! Only | 
am afraid my husband won’t conspire with me, 
because he is peaceable, and does not go in for 
retaliation. No, he says that if I want things 
to be as they used to be, if | want to go back 
to the status quo ante, we shall have to move 
out of our new house into an old one, a good, 
dilapidated, antiquated affair that no one 
will care to investigate. 

Either that, or wait for time to smooth out 
my difficulties. I prefer waiting for time. 





CARRYING ON THE CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 570) 


rich, bubbling coffee — why that is a picture 
to inspire the veriest laggard to hasten to 
the breakfast table. 

If you demand a heavier breakfast, includ- 
ing eggs or bacon, then instead of condemning 
the mother to an early rising, you owe it to 
her to provide an easier method of cooking. 
The little electric table stoves are ideal for 
preparing quick meals. Those of you who like 
waffles might present an electric waffle iron. 
I venture to say that you will enjoy waffles 
much oftener than you do now. 

So this is my idea for your family Christmas 
giving. The success of such a gift as this de- 
pends entirely upon the spirit in which it is 
conceived and the tact and thoughtfulness 
with which it is carried out. But, well done, 
it will be a brand new kind of Christmas gift, 
one for which Mother will be eternally grateful, 
and for which she will return you hundred-fold 
in loving service and happy contentment. 
If it brings such sweet rewards as these, is n’t 
it worth the effort it costs? Speaking as a 
mother, | think it is. 

















Genuine Reed Furniture 


Reed Shop Creations, made of the finest 
Selected Reed, are noted for Durability, 
Luxurious Comfort, and Artistic Charm. 


Our Personal Service in aiding patrons 
to secure just the particular Design 
and Coloring that appeal to the indi- 
vidual taste is an advantage not found 
in the average store where selection is 
usually confined to the stock on hand. 


HIGHEST QUALITY--NOT HIGHEST PRICED 
Imported Decorative Fabrics 


The REED SHOP. Inc. 


9 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
“Illustrations of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage 























\ X 7 HERE tuberculosis lays its hand, nurses 
go to fight and save. 

When you buy Christmas Seals, you are 
sending help where it is needed. 

Nurses and doctors aid the stricken. Chil- 
drenaresaved from consumption, breadwinners 
restored to their families, and the spread of 
infection checked with the money that comes 
from the sale of Tubercu- 
losis Christmas Seals. 

You who are strong and 
healthy should give your 
help by buying these seals. 
The good they do depends 
on you. 

Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with Christmas Seals 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 




















The Notion-Counter 
A Farrago of Foibles 
Being Notes about Nothing, By NOBODY 
Illustrated by SOMEBODY Dedicated to EVERYBODY 


A quaint little volume, this, of unusual charm. Bound in 
gay cretonne covers, it contains humorous little essays. 
Shell-Shock in a Shoeshop, My Wife’s ‘“‘Telaphib” List, 
Parables in Motors, Reel-Life, and other familiar sub- 
jects are discoursed upon with merry wit and philosophy. 
They are really delightful bits of humor. This little 
book should solve the annual perplexing problem of what 
to put in the toe of the stocking! — Country Life. 


$1.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 
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the opening of its uptown showroom 


at 
425 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Hand Forged Wrought [ron 


Hardware 
Fireplace Fittings 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Lamps and Candlesticks 
Christmas Novelties 


_ 


W. Irving Forge 
Keene Kindlet Firelighter, No. 1000 
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| 
| New House Beautiful 
| Lantern Slides 


| HREE new House BEaAvtIFUL lantern 

slide Collections with accompanying lec- 
tures are now ready for winter booking. 
Reservations for these are now being made 
so that it is well to fix your dates for them as 
soon as possible. These slides are listed as ( 
follows: 





Real Bathroom LIwanry 
being made of china will not 


crack or stain. 
Fairfacts Accessories include 


‘“‘Gardens’’ — 50 slides, each beautifully colored, of 
gardens from every part of the country. | ein ng China Accessories 


“Period Furniture for Modern Houses’’ — This built in the walls complete 

















set includes individual pieces of furniture, both old, and 
reproductions, and interiors showing them in proper 
groupings and settings. 


“The Small House’’ — Exterior views of the moder- 
ate priced house in its many different phases. Plans of 
several of these houses will be shown. 


We shall also have a collection showing 
interiors of the Small House which will 
be ready the first of December, and 
which may be booked now. 


¢ The price for rental of the Garden Collection, with 
lecture, is $10.00 per evening; for the others $7.50 with 
lecture, $5.00 without lecture, to be paid in advance to 
insure reservation. Subscribers to these collections are to 
pay the transportation charges both ways. 

















| the luxury of the bath. 


They 
create a note of refinement that 
will be a perennial satisfaction 
to you. Plan to have Fairfacts 
Fixtures installed when your 
house is built. They will last 
as long as the house itself and 


soap holders, tumbler and tooth 
brush holders, towel racks, 
shelves, paper holders, sponge 
holders, electric radiators and 
safety grips. We shall be 
pleased to send you our book- 
let, “The Perfect Bathroom.” 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC., Manufacturers 
234 West 14th St., New York City 


Jairlacts Jixtures 


BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 
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the Shuttle Catt Vay 


UNDREDS of women are making peomniet rugs, curtains 

and other home furnishings with the aid of a few simple 

lessons in fine weaving. 5 them NOW and make your 
home a place of individuality and harmonious design. 


During your spare time you can make innumerable attractive 
things for your home and wardrobe—towels, ccuch-covers, lunch- 
eon-sets, bed-coverlets, scarves, tweeds and other distinctive 
materials and articles. 


Weaving delightful things is the one fine art that will always be 
in vogue. re is no more pleasant or profitable occupation for 
the home-loving woman. 

The SHUTTLE-CRAFT course of lessons will fascinate you — 
you can master them rapidly. 'y are complete in detail — you 
can make beautiful things while you learn. nrough SHUTTLE- 
CRAFT you can also obtain the one course in America which 
will teach you card-weaving, which originated in ancient Egypt 
and Arabia. 


Send in the coupon today for more detailed information and 
the cost of this wonderful course. 


SHUTTLE CRAFT STUDIO 
4230-D 6th Ave., N. E. Seattle, Wash. 
































Governor Winthrop Desk 


A pie ce of rare beauty, faithful in line and detail 
and custom built of the very best material by 
skilled cabinet makers. Genuine selected ma- 
hogany, hand-rubbed finish, dust proof drawers, 
solid brass fittings. Corresponds to the finest 
pieces sold by exclusive dealers and guaranteed 
to be satisfactory. 

38 inches long, 20 inches deep, 42 inches high. 


This is our Carefully boxed 
feature piece 1 05 for shipment 

safe delivery. 
May be seen at House Beautiful offices. 


specially priced 
Sent on receipt of price or ©. 0. D. with $20 deposit. 
Plates of other antique reproductions on request. 


WiNTHROP FURNITURE CO., 18 Dezonshire Street 




















THE FOUNDING OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


This book has received the 1921 Pulitzer prize of 
$2000 for “‘the best book of the year upon the history 
of the United States.” It will be a notable addition to 


your library. 
‘An extremely interesting piece of writing. There is 
L. 


no dullness in it."” — H. Mencken. Illustrated with 
facsimile documents and maps. 

$4.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street - ~ Boston (17), Mass. 

















THE HOUSE BEACTAT UL 
ON THE CHRISTMAS BOOK TABLES 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 559) 
Voyages of Doctor Dolittle. By Hugh Lofting. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Rootabaga Tales. By Carl Sandburg. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 
Memoirs of a London Doll. By Mrs. Fairstar. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Stories by Mrs. Molesworth. 
Duffield and Company. 
The Mouse Story. By K. H. With. 
erick A. Stokes Company. 


By Edna Cooke. 


Fred- 


Heidi. By Johanna Spyri. \llustrated by 
Jessie Willcox Smith. David McKay Com- 
pany. 

Cuore. By Edmondo De Amicis. Thomas Y. 


Crowell Company. 
Boy Who Lived in Pudding Lane. By Sarah 
Addington. Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Master Skylark. By John Bennett. IMlus- 
trated by Henry Pitz. The Century Com- 
pany. 
The Swiss Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Shakespeare. By Charles and 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Ship- 
David McKay Com- 


Tales from 
Marvy Lamb. 
pen Greene Elliott. 
pany. 

Buried Cities. By Jennie Hall. 
millan Company. 


The Mac- 


Poems of American Patriotism. Selected by 
Brander Matthews. Illustrated by N. C. 
Wyeth. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

David the Dreamer. By Ralph Bergengren. 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Children Who Followed the Piper. By Padraic 
Colum. The Macmillan Company. 

Battles and Enchantments. By Norreys Jepb- 
son O’Conor. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Book of the American Spirit. \llustrated by 
Howard Pyle. Harper Bros. 

Book of the Indian. By Hamlin Garland. ll- 
lustrated by Frederic Remington. Harper 
Bros. 


FARM SEPTIC TANKS 


OING over vital statistics, students in rural 

problems find that Ohio country people are 
more likely to die from typhoid fever than are 
the people in cities. One reason given for this 
condition is that cities have a common sewage 
disposal system, while every farm must pro- 
vide its own. 

Growing interest in farm septic tanks has led 
engineers of the Ohio State University to pre- 
pare a bulletin giving full directions for build- 
ing one that ‘can be made the basis of the 
sewage disposal in the majority of Ohio farm 
homes.’ The bulletin will be issued July 1. It 
is free to those who ask it of the extension edi- 
tors, college of agriculture, Columbus. 














For Christmas 


‘A Ship of Thought Deep Freighted 
with Truth and Beauty’ 


+ + > 


ORE than three hundred years ago when 

Florence was in the full tide of that 
gorgeous age which will forever englamour its 
name in glory, a certain elderly churchman, 
Fra Giovanni, sent a basket of fruit as a 
Christmas gift to ‘The Most Illustrious, the 
Contessina Allagia degli Aldobrandeschi.’ 
The gift was transitory but it was accompa- 
nied by a greeting so augustly phrased and so 
laden with truth that it has been relayed 
through the succeeding centuries. A frag- 
ment: ‘Life is so full of meaning and of pur- 
pose, so full of beauty: beneath its covering: 
that you will find earth but cloaks your 
heaven. Courage, then, to claim it: that is 
all! But courage you have; and the knowl- 
edge that we are pilgrims together, wending 
home through unknown country.’ The first 
might have been sent by anyone. The mes- 
sage made that Christmas memorable in the 
life of the ‘Contessina’ and could have come 
from but one. 

And so with a book. It is, in a sense, a mes- 
sage for its careful selection implies a personal 
attention, an expenditure of time and thought 
rather than of mere money alone, which ren- 
ders it a peculiarly appropriate Christmas 
gift. If judiciously chosen, it ensures hours of 
pleasure for the recipient: it can conceivably 
be interpreted as a form of delicate flattery 
depending, of course, upon its title, and 
as it will never be thrown aside, it will 
serve for years as a reminder of the donor’s 
thoughtfulness. 

Very often the gift of a book has exerted 
a potent influence upon a life. ‘In every 
man’s memory,’ said Emerson, ‘with the 
hours when life culminated are usually asso- 
ciated certain books which met his views,’ 
and George MacDonald wrote that ‘as you 
grow ready for it, somewhere or other you 
will find what is needful for you in a book.’ 
It was the gift of a volume of Emerson’s 
essays to Frank Harris when he was a strug- 
gling lawyer in a Kansas ‘Gopher Prairie’ 
which profoundly affected his entire career. 
He read ‘Self Reliance’ one evening: next 
morning sold his few belongings and found 
himself a month later in Europe. 

‘Books are the legacies that genius leaves 
to mankind,’ said Addison, ‘to be delivered 
down from generation to generation, as pres- 
ents to the posterity of those that are yet un- 
born.’ And it was Theodore Parker who 
wrote, ‘A great book that comes from a great 
thinker is a ship of thought, deep freighted 
with truth and with beauty.’ 

As a Christmas gift a book has also the 
advantage of carrying almost no financial 
connotations. The thought of money seems 
as remote from a book as from a song, a 
flower or a beautiful sunset. 

Books advertised in the Atlantic are likely 
to comprise suitable gifts for friends of Atlan- 
tic readers and a convenient method of select- 
ing them is to run through the advertising 
section, jotting down in pencil against each 
appropriate title the names of the prospective 
recipients. It is then a simple matter to tear 
out the pages and the next time you are down 
town drop into a book-shop, displaying the 
reproduced device. All booksellers carrying 
volumes advertised in its pages feature this 
insignia. 

Elsewhere in his message, the old Floren- 
tine priest wrote apropos of the gift from his 
garden ‘Would that the peace of Heaven 
might reach you through such things of 
earth.’ In giving books you can be the donor 
of what you will: from a few hours of recrea- 
tion to the veritable ‘peace of Heaven.’ 
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Built for Otto H. Kahn, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., N.Y. 
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Sanitary Greenhouses 


HE Government has recently found it necessary to put restrictions 
upon the importation of seeds and bulbs on account of the preva- 
lence of destructive insects. 


In the old types of greenhouses these pests find every opportunity for 
development. In the V—Bar Greenhouse, however, with its galvanized 
rust-proof steel frames and bars, and its plant benches with porous tile 
bottoms and slate sides, there is no decayed wood or wooden crevices in 
which they can find lodgment. 

The V-Bar Greenhouses are beautiful to look at, with less obstruction 
to sunlight than any other, their durable construction keeps repair bills 
down to the minimum, and their cost of operation is extremely low. 


RP GaUANRRENB 
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BEESON LILLIES CS 


We shall be glad to show you photographs of greenhouses we wD 
have built, and to give you any information you desire regard- 19s 
ing greenhouses or conservatories. 
2 
Send for advance sheets of our catalog. a 
és i 
W. H. LUTTON COMPANY \ 
> Main Office and Factory: SS 
B is 
267 Kearney Avenue B\SR, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 5 
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A Necessity in Every 
Modern Home 
on event smudges and discolor- 


ations on walls over radiators and 
protect interior decorations. 
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Three Styles of Tops 
GLASS — MARBLE — METAL 
Q Illustration shows Marble Top 
‘Type with Patented Dust Trap 
lowered for cleaning. When re- 
leased it automatically closes out of 
sight under top. 
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ur heating contractor or interior 
corator about installation; or «write us for 
formation and name of nearest dealer. 


SODEMANN HEat & Powrr Co, 
2504 Morgan St., ST-LOUIS,MO. 
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Of Course She’s Happy 


@ A Kernerator means a more cheerful maid, a more efficient maid. 
Each day it saves her time, steps and inconvenience. No frequent 
trips to an insanitary garbage can — she has more time for other house- 
hold duties. Dust from the vacuum cleaner, sweepings, broken crockery, 
tin cans, wilted flowers, garbage — all find their way into the handy 
hopper door in the chimney flue, fall into the brick incinerator below and 
at intervals are burned up without odor. No operating cost, for the 
refuse, itself, is the only fuel needed. Non-combustibles are removed 
with the ashes. 
Ask your architect or write for the interesting, illustrated 
Kernerator booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1023 Chestnut Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Built-in-the- Chimney 
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MEN’S PURE LINEN INITIAL 
HANDKERCHIEFS 

X41—Sheer .. .....6 for $6.00 

X42 —Cambric, hand emb’d., out- 


lined in colors............ 6 for $7.50 
LADIES’ PURE LINEN INITIAL 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


X 46— Cambric, hand embroidered 

6 for $4.00 

X47— Hand woven, hand hemmed 
and embroidered. ........ 6 for $6.00 





\ 
X39 — Ladies’ Hand Embroidered Pure 
Linen Handkerchiefs, daintily ribboned 
4 for $2.00 or 6 for $3.00 


and boxed... 





X 103 
Backs, various designs. .. . $2.25 each 


u 
Sardinian Filet Lace Chair 





X 40 — Ladies’ Hand Embroidered Pure 
Linen Handkerchiefs, daintily ribboned 
and boxed coiaioetans 6 for $7.50 
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X122—Pure Linen Hand Hem- be senior cing seca a 
stitched Filet Lace edge Luncheon Set, X128— Pure Linen Hand Embroidered 
7 pieces, comprising one 18x54 in. Tea Set in Blue, Green and Rose € mene 
Runner and six 12x18 in. Mats. nation, comprising one 22 in. *quare an 
$22.00 set four 12x18 in. Mats. ; $10.50 set 











All 

Purchases 
sent < 

Postpaid ‘i 

to any », 
part of the “ 
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X 132 — Five-piece Bath Set, comprising one All ; 
White Bath Mat, 2 Towels. and 2 Wash Cloths, mono- ’ 

grammed in any color desired........... $9.00 set R 

ESTABLISHED 1766 re 


587 Boylston Street Boston. Massachusetts & 
Aso Fifth etaus cor 35 8 ton Massachins rR ¢ 


LONDON, DUBLIN. Factory: Waringstown, Ireland ¥ 
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BOOK & LAMP 


American Samplers, by Ethel 
Stanwood Bolton and Eva 
Johnston Coe. Boston: Mass. 
Society of Colonial Dames of 
America. 1921. Illustrated. 
93 X 7 inches. 416 pp. $10.00. 


OLLECTORS and antiquarians 

will rejoice in the recent publi- 
cation by the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety of the Colonial 
America of a handsome and ade- 
quate volume on the subject of 
American samplers, written by 
Ethel Stanwood Bolton and Eva 
Johnston Coe. Many volumes have 
been published on American furni- 
ture, pottery, and miscellaneous 
antiquities, but with the exception 
of Eliza Calvert Hall’s excellent 
Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets, 
American textiles have been gener- 
ally neglected. 

Needlework, in the old days, was 
considered one of the chief accom- 
plishments of the gentlewoman. 
She made ‘Turkey work,’ hooked 
and braided rugs, embroidered cur- 
tains and fire screens, bedspreads, 
etc., and the basis of all these was 
the sampler. Embroidery became 
one of the most widely practised of 
the fine arts, and samplers was 
the child’s apprenticeship. 

To the collector and the lover of 
the antique there is something 
especially appealing in samplers 
— something human and personal. 
Invariably quaint and interesting, 
they are not infrequently beautiful 
in the matter of coloring and work- 
manship, though the patterns are 
often primitive in character. The 
soft-hued, home-dyed yarns and 
threads on the colored or neutral 
grounds produce a peculiarly deco- 
rative effect that seems to demand 
framing and hanging. The patterns 
often show marked originality, if 
not always keen artistic sense, and 
there is a constant harking back to 
earlier models that is interesting. 


Dames of 





To gather together the loose ends 
of so diffuse a subject and to pro- 
duce an authoritative and compre- 
hensive monograph must _neces- 
sarily be, to a large extent, a labor 
of love, and the publishers and 
authors of this present work must 
be thanked for the thoroughness 
with which they have accomplished 
it. For commercial purposes some- 
thing so much less adequate might 
have been thought to serve. As it 
is, we have a reference book on 
American samplers that will not 
soon be superseded. A large volume 
of over 400 pages, it is beautifully 
printed and fully illustrated, some 
of the illustrations being in color. 
It is also well documented and in- 
dexed, and there are date-tables 
and registers of hundreds of sam- 
plers arranged alphabetically, giv- 
ing the name of the maker and a 
brief description of each. The text 
is not laborious reading and is filled 
with interest and shot through with 
the enthusiasm of the authors. 

Samplers have been made, it 
appears, from about 1500 until the 
middle of the last century. Origi- 
nally they were the work of trained 
needlewomen; it was not until the 
eighteenth century that little girls 
began to work them. In the early 
days pattern books were rare, and 
the needlewomen recorded their 
patterns for embroidery designs, 
stitches, borders, alphabets, and so 
forth on samplers. Then, since the 
child was recognized as a budding 
needlewoman, it was given to her 
to make a sampler of her own. 

The history of our American 
samplers is entertainingly told in 
this book. The oldest ones in this 
country are those of Anne Gower, 
(who married Governor Endicott), 
now to be seen in the Essex 
Institute in Salem, and of Lora 
Standish in Pilgrim Hall, Plyraouth. 
These date back to the early years 
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of the seventeenth century. Five 
others made before 1700 are here 
recorded. 

A greater variety in pattern be- 
gins to appear after 1750. After 
about 1760, nearly all of the sam- 
plers display religious verses or 
pious sentiments, often lugubrious. 
‘Prepare to meet thy God’ was a 
favorite injunction. Some samplers 
bore genealogies and family registers. 

A gradual change in popular 
stitches can be traced. Toward the 
end of the eighteenth century pas- 
toral subjects, Adam and Eve, and 
other figures and buildings became 
common, with attempts at land- 
scape. There was also a type of 
sampler on which a map was out- 
lined and lettered. 

Nineteenth century 
show a deterioration in the quality 
of the work, but an increasing vari- 
ety in the subjects. After 1830 the 
sampler loses its artistic and anti- 
quarian interest. 

Verses were commonly used on 
samplers, many of them, like popu- 
lar epitaphs, apparently being fre- 
quently copied and enjoying a gen- 
eral vogue. Moral thoughts were 
most common, the idea of death 
being prevalent. Some of the verses 
were original, but others were 
quoted, more or less accurately, 
from the poets. Isaac Watts was 
the favorite, with Pope ranking 
next, and other contemporary poets 
following. These poets were often 
evidently imitated in the original 
productions. An anthology of 8000f 
these verses is printed in this volume. 

There is also a chapter on mate- 
rials, dyes, and stitches, and one 
on schools and schoolmistresses, for 
sampler making began to be taught 
in the schools — particularly in the 
more fashionable private schools 
for girls. 

People who are at all interested in 
their great-grandmothers will cer- 
tainly find the book filled with de- 
lightful references to the life of other 
days. 


samplers 
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Picturesque Spain, by Kurt Hiel- 


scher. New York: Brentano’s. 
1922. 12 X of inches. 327 pp. 
text, 304 illustrations. $4.50. 


BOOK of photographs evi- 
dently compiled for those who 
are interested in Spain and her peo- 
ples from a pictorial aspect. Any- 
one looking through the book can- 
not help but form an accurate con- 
ception of the country, for nearly 
everything has been included, from 
the snow-capped mountains of the 
Pyrenees to almost African towns 
like Elche and Tarifa, and from the 
much photographed Alhambra to 
the thatched huts of nameless 
mountain villages. There are many 
photographs of peasant costumes, 
including types that the casual 
traveler might not meet with in an 
entire trip, so fast are they dis- 
appearing from all but the remote 
and unfrequented places. 
For the student of architecture, 
the book is probably too fragmen- 


tary and general to be of great 
value, though the architectural 


photographs are in the main very 
good; many of them show buildings 
but little known and never before 
pictured. One can hardly help 
wishing that the author had _ in- 
cluded more of these pictures in- 
stead of some of those of mountain 
scenery and marine views which 
might have been taken almost any- 
where. 

Illustrations such as the Throne 
Room of the Royal Palace at 
Madrid and the interiors at Aran- 
juez can hardly be of interest to any 
but the merely curious, except to 
show that in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries Spain, along 
with the rest of Europe, suffered a 
degeneration of architecture, good 
sense and refinement giving awa\ 
to an ostentatious display of gilded 
decoration, where quantity made 
up for lack of good taste. The his- 
tory of architecture and art in 
Spain has always been one of bor- 
rowing from others, but always, 
until the days of the later Renais- 
sance, styles were modified and 
adapted to suit climatic conditions 
and the Spanish temperament. 
Luckily the new style was too ex- 
pensive for any but the court and 
very wealthy to indulge in, so Spain, 
as the traveler knows it, has been 
but little spoiled. 

In view of the prevailing high 
prices of publication, it seems 
almost unbelievable that a book so 
well made and so profusely illus- 
trated can be sold for such a moder- 
ate sum. 


AUSTIN WHITTLESEY 
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Interior 
Decoration 
and Proper 
Furnishing 
Room by 
Room 

















The reason is given for 
every step—covers the 
whole subject in one 
volume. 


Price $6.50 


192 Illustrations in 
doubletone, 9 in color, 
7 diagrams, 296 pages. 
Octavo. 

















bungalow or flat 
and by both the Modern non- 


of furnishing from the most inexpensively equipped cottage, 
art apartment or house of fair dimensions; 







peri Period methods. All grades of expense are provided for. Complete 
furr of a number of premises is indicated — color schemes, appropriate walls, 
furs textiles, and accessories being suggested for each room. The furniture 


An effective plan for 


is that which can be purchased in the open market. 
The chapters on 


ng of unity and variety in color is presented and applied 
lor i form alone are worth the price of the book. 

EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT Co., Dept. H.B. 12, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





send me an illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar volumes. 




















New Year Thrills! 


When I looked on the wonderful 
new Gladioli in my fields the past 
summer I realized the powerlessness 
of printed words to tell the story that 
my eyes feasted upon! How can I 
express to you the “ Joys of the Glads” 
that have been my life’s hand-work — 
the children that have outdone my dreams? 


Can you sense your emotions when 
you see in your own garden the unfold- 
ing blooms of these glory-creations? 
Never has nature done more marvelous 
coloring, more sublime type-perfecting! 
And, remember my Gladioli are unfailing 
— they're so easy to grow! 


Free Catalog by Return Mail 


The best color-printing money can buy has been put 
into my 1923 catalog to give you a hint of the new 
Kunderd-created ruffled and plain petaled varieties. 
Send for it quickly! The alluring pleasures the 
catalog provides old and new friends; the cultural 
help it offers and its encyclopaedic data make it 
an immediate a to every flower grower. Write 


to-day NO 4 
A. E. KUNDERD 


Box 7, GOSHEN, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 
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DECORATED FURNITURE 








Litt 
































Allows the purchaser the exercise of individual 
taste in finish and decoration. 
One may select colors or figured decorations to harmon- 


ize with other surroundings or interiors, and thereby 
realize the satisfaction of having aided in their creation. 


Leavens Colonial and Decorated Furniture is noted for 
its beautiful simplicity of design and its adaptability. 
Somewhere in the Leavens line you will find that set or 
single piece for which you are searching. 


Send for literature on decorated and 
colonial furniture 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CoO., 
Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street - - 


INC. 


Boston, Mass. 
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For 


Xmas! 


Can you imagine 
a more acceptable 
Xmas gift than a 
bow! of Narcissi ? 
Could anything be 
more appropriate as 
a gift from a Garden 
Lover? Could anything be of more cheer 
and fragrance for Xmas—and for many 
weeks thereafter? 


Special Offers 
to House Beautiful Readers! 

BEAUTIFUL IRIDESCENT pao 7} inches 
in diameter (your choice—Blue, Green or Orange) 
and six Narcissi Bulbs in fibre............. $6.00 
GLAZED POTTERY ~ WL, 6 inches in diameter 
(your choice — Blue, Green or Pink), and four 
Narcissi Bulbsin fibre...............-.... $3.00 

Delivered Free anywhere in the United 

States. Your card or message included. 

A bowl of flowers makes an enchanting gift, 
creating an impression entire ly out of roportion 
to its cost. Let us solve your gift problem in this 
pleasant way. Send us your list and let us attend 
to the details. 


Make It Narcissi For Xmas! 


Schling’s Bulbs 


27 WEST 59TH STREET NEW YORK 
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COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


ETWEEN the French marbled covers of this at- 
tractive volume will be found the secret of how 
your home may attain the charm of stenciled furni- 
ture, lustre pitchers and teacups, pressed glassware, 
old woven coverlets and counterpanes, antique lights 


and lamps. 
Illustrated, $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 
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WOODS WILL 
YIELD THE PITCHER PLANT 


THE DECEMBER 


THE HOME EXPERIMENT STATION 
(Continued from page 574) 


and this is, | think, the best method of enjoy- 
ing it. The Roman hyacinths are very easily 
grown and almost universally successful, and 
therefore very satisfactory to the amateur 
gardener. Tulips are among the most gorgeous 
of window-garden inhabitants and are easily 
forced; plant a little deeper than the hyacinths, 
but in the same manner. Crocuses give variety 
and beauty to the window garden; they may be 
grown in earth in bulb pans, or in florists’ 
moss; set close together, half an inch or so deep, 
and keep the moss moist. It is a good idea to 
bring up a few pots of bulbs at a time to force, 
thus obtaining more continuous bloom. 

Almost every plant window includes a 
cyclamen. The bulbs are usually thrown away 
after blooming, but they may be successfully 
kept over at least two or three seasons. Let 
them dry off during the summer, and in early 
fall bring up, re-pot, water, and set in the sun. 
It is interesting to ripen a few seed pods, and 
play with the seeds and seedlings; | once pro- 
duced a beautiful crimson variety. 

House plants must be affectionately cared 
for to be at their best. Better one flourishing 
plant — or none at all — than a dozen dusty, 
spindling, insect-covered poor ones. Never 
allow them to get too dry, but don’t give them 
more water than they need. Besides the daily 
watering, a hand-bulb sprayer may be used 
frequently to great advantage. The earth 
should be loosened occasionally and carefully 
with an old steel fork. Even inferring that 
well prepared, rich earth has been used in pot- 
ting, it is best to apply some good fertilizer 
every week or two during a part, at least, of 
the winter. Keep all yellow leaves and dead 
blossoms picked off and prune occasionally 
when advisable. As the plants in a window- 
garden grow, remove some pots once in a 
while; plants are much prettier and more 
effective when not crowded. I grant you that 
it takes Spartan firmness to do this, but it pays. 

When pots or glasses of bulbs come into 
bloom, they will last in flower twice as long if 
you set them out of direct sun; this also holds 
good in regard to other plants. Frequent 
spraying will usually free them from red spiders 
and aphides. If, however, they are attacked 
by the latter, shower them thoroughly with 
strong suds or tobacco water, or dust with 








tobacco powder. A soft flat paint brush js 
splendid for removing aphides from not-too- 
delicate plants; set the pots in the sink, make 
strong suds, and go to work; repeat for two or 
three days. Plants, like people, require plenty 
of fresh air — and moist air; it is advantageous 
to the plants and to the family to evaporate 
water in the rooms. Do not let plants get too 
cold at night if you can avoid it. We keep a 
pile of newspapers in an inconspicuous but 
handy corner and slip several thicknesses be- 
tween plants and window glass on cold nights, 

Are you adding to your stock of small fruits, 
briars, vines, etc., next year? Or perhaps 
thinking of stocking this department of the 
garden? If so, consider your needs carefully 
withreference to space and desires, while there 
is plenty of time. Consult with horticultural 
friends or with your most reliable florist as to 
best varieties. Make out the order after due 
deliberation and put it in early next year, to 
avoid disappointment or delay. Apple and 
other fruit trees must be decided upon entirely 
with reference to space at command. If only 
two or three pear trees can be allowed, the 
Seckel, Bartlett, and Dana’s Hovey’s-seedling 
would be my choice; these are all delicious for 
table use, give a good succession, and a tree of 
each will supply an abundance of fresh fruit, 
including plenty for canning. You will want a 
plum tree or two, surely: Greengage, Abun- 
dance, Burbank, and Wickson are recom- 
mended. A cherry tree is the last choice, if 
space is limited — not because cherries are less 
delicious than plums and pears, but because 
the birds enjoy them most, and one tree seldom 
allows for birds and family; Black Tartarian 
and Governor Wood are both very fine. Cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes may be used as 
dividing hedges; the ‘cherry’ currant will be 
best; I always like to include two or three 
bushes of white fruit. Downing — pale green 
— and Red Jacket — pale red — are excellent 
varieties of gooseberries. 

A long trellis of grapes makes a most beauti- 
ful boundary. Concord, Moore’s Early, 
Rogers, Delaware, and Green Mountain if you 
like a white grape, all produce delicious fruit 
on thrifty vines; Niagara is a favorite white 
grape. 

Our back-street boundary consists of a 
hedge of blackberry vines: this proves an ex- 
cellent way to raise these delectable berries; 
keep the suckers down, cut out the old canes 
(December is a practicable time to do this to all 
briars, if not already attended to), and tie the 
new ones loosely to stakes. With this seasonal 
care such a hedge is fairly easily managed. It 
is most ornamental at blossoming time, and 
lovely also in the fall; Snyder is a good variety. 
We grow our raspberries next the blackberries, 
with a path between. Cuthbert is recom- 
mended as a good cropper and produces berries 
of delicious flavor and quality. If you have 
plenty of room a row of everbearing rasp- 
berries is a great luxury. La France is a new 
everbearing variety highly recommended and 
said to be very prolific — a lack of this attri- 
bute having been the only objection to other 
everbearing raspberries. A quince bush or 
two, if one has space, will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the home garden. 
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THE NEW HOME BUILDERS’ 
SERVICE BUREAU 


HE success which, in the past, has attended the houses shown in our 
House Plan Circular, and the constant requests from would-be home- 
builders for more complete and personal architectural assistance, have led us 
to organize a new service department. ‘The result is the ‘Home Builders’ 
Service Bureau.’ 
+++ 
N this department, we are now equipped to plan small houses for individual 
clients. In doing this, we shall give to the small home-builder the same 
professional service and advice, the same care and attention that any well- 
equipped architect’s office gives in planning larger houses. This service will 
be rendered always with an eye to the greatest economy in plan and the use 
of materials, consistent with convenience, comfort and a pleasing architectural 
effect. 
te 
| order to guarantee this new and enlarged service, we have organized the 
Home Builders’ Service Bureau in conjunction with The Cambridge School 
of Domestic Architecture and Landscape Architecture. Our draughtsmen 
will be largely past students and graduates of this School who have been 
trained particularly in house design. ‘The direction of the new architectural 
service will be in the hands of Mr. Henry Atherton Frost, the Director of 
the school. 
tet 


If you wish to build a small house, write us for suggestions. 
If you wish to alter a house to meet your requirements, let us advise 
you and make sketches. 


If you wish to add a garage to your place, a pool, a fountain, a pergola, 
or any one of the many minor accessories, and need technical and 
professional advice, we shall be glad to provide it. 


Our ideal is to help build better houses in America. 
te + 


UR landscape service and our decorating service will be continued as in the 

past, with this addition, that when we design your house, the landscape 

work and the decorating, if you include it in your order, will be done in close 
cooperation with the architectural work. 


OUR (CHARGES 
Plans, working drawings and specifications to your order—one and one-half 


per cent (14%) of estimated cost of the house. A retainer of one-fourth (4) 
the amount to be paid when the order is given. 


House Sketches: two floor plans and one perspective view.......... $10.00 
Sketches of Architectural or Landscape Details—Prices given upon application 
General Landscape Design Plans.................Minimum charge, $5.00 
Architectural or Decoration advice: 
From one to four questions. .............- 20sec eee eee e eee eee $2.00 
en ETT CT TT Te eee CTE re $ .50 


For information in regard to our stock plans send ten cents for our House 
Plan Circular. 


The Home Builders’ Service Bureau ts Organized to Help You 
with Your Building Problem 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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Kohler “Viceroy” Built-in Bath 
Recess Pattern 


Every piece of Kohler Enameled 
Plumbing Ware is exclusively distin- 
guished for (1) the beautiful, snowy 
whiteness of its durable enamel 
(2) the uniformity of this whiteness 
in every fixture (3) the name 
“Kohler” in dainty blue letters in- 
conspicuously but permanently fused 
into the enamel for your protection 





A MIRROR OF PJ 


T is as natural for Mother to place 

her shimmering, white bathroom 
next in importance to her living 
room as for Father to place it next 
in importance to his cellar and the 
new furnace. 


The bathroom of a home is the 
silent, intimate mirror of that 
home’s family life—its ideals and 
self-respect. 


The pride, the pleasure, which 
comes in showing a guest—whether 
friend of long ago, or stranger — the 
built-in “Viceroy” tub and shower, 
row of crispy, folded linen, pedestal 
lavatory and the mirrored cabinet. 


It is as much as to say, “This is 
our own, our true idea of pleasant 
living—enjoy it with us.” 


If yours is a home with but one 
bathroom instead of one for each 
bed-chamber— 


And if this bathroom is semi- 
modern; that is, with old-time tub, 


marble-top wash basin, and whistling 
plumbing— 


Now is the time to enjoy the hap- 
piness and convenient comfort of a 
modern bathroom— 


For the cost is less than you realize— 


And the space needed, as little as 
five by six feet, is practically taking 
an ordinary sized closet and building 
it over, at a small expense. That is 
all there is to it. 


There is a Kohler plumber a short 
ways from you; in fact, at the other 
end of the telephone. He will be glad 
to study out an estimate of the small 
cost required to install a Kohler bath- 
room in your home. 


Why not talk with him today? 
You will find him a splendid source 
of information on all matters which 
have to do with sanitation in the 
home. Possibly he has some sugges- 
tions which may bring an improve- 
ment in the kitchen. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler,Wisconsin - 
BRAN CHES FH 


PRINCIPAL 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wiscons 
Ce F 4 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOI 
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AND ALL TAR REST oF US 


= 
"THE flavors imparted by Mother Nature to her products are 
the most pleasing to the palate. That is one reason why 


BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA 


is universally liked, because it has the natural flavor of high grade cocoa beans. 
No chemicals are used in its manufacture. One never tires of it. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free upon request 






















































Christmas morning — and in 
come the greatest artists ! 


The surprise and delight of a Victrola for 
Christmas! Music appropriate to Christmas; 
music for every day in the year; music so life- 
like that the greatest artists select the Victrola as 
the one instrument to carry their art into the SSP et Le 
home. Buy a Victrola this Christmas—but be “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 


sure it 1s a Victrola. $25 to $1500. word ‘‘ Victrola" identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. | 
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